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UNCLE REMUS TRACED TO THE OLD WORLD! 


Ir has long been recognized that some of the tales of Uncle Remus 
bear a strong resemblance to stories current in various parts of Africa 
and among the Indians and negroes of Brazil, and that others have 
their parallels in the medizval animal epics and fables, or in modern 
European folk-lore. Harris has mentioned quite a number of kin- 
dred tales from Africa and Brazil ; Warren has compared the Roman 
de Renart and several European folk-tales given by Cosquin; Crane, 
Owen, and Vance have commented on the tales in a more general 
way ; yet none of these writers nor, so far as I am aware, has any 
one else ever attempted to treat the question of the origin of the 
tales of Uncle Remus systematically. The following remarks pro- 
pose to give an outline of such a systematic treatment of the tales, 
while a full discussion of the question will appear in a separate 
memoir of the American Folk-Lore Society, probably in the course 
of the coming year. I hope to prove that the majority of those tales 
was imported from the Old World, and to make it probable that the 
others have come from the same source. 

The foreign origin of the tales cannot be surprising. For why 
should the negroes of the South not have brought their folk-lore 
with them from Africa, and retained it, even in spite of the loss of 
their native languages? Why should their white masters, or rather 
the children or mothers of their white masters, not have transmitted 
to them some of their own European tales and fables in exchange 
for their quaint stories from Africa? How insignificant, on the 
other hand, must have been the infl-ence of the few Indians with 
whom they came in contact, compared to the former two agencies? 
If it seems, therefore, altogether probable that the tales of Uncle 
Remus should be of African and European rather than of American 
origin, the question arises, in what case a story is of such a charac- 
ter that its occurrence in two different countries necessarily points 
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to a common source. The answer is in case it is distinguished by 
oddness or complexity. For the more general and the more simple a 
story is, the more likely it is that it was invented in several places 
independently ; the more characteristic and the more complex it is, 
the more probable it is that its occurrence in various regions is due 
to dissemination from one common source. I will illustrate this by 
examples. We can easily understand, for instance, that a woman in 
India and another in Europe should deceive their husbands by the 
same device, but we cannot imagine that the wolf and the rabbit 
should in Africa and America independently reach the conclusion 
that they had better kill and sell their grandmothers. It is possible 
that people in Europe and people in Africa independently hit upon 
the idea that one animal may carry another, but it is impossible that 
both the African negroes and the natives of this continent should 
have devised independently that a weak animal brags to a lady that 
a strong animal is his riding horse, and that the weak animal actu- 
ally succeeds in saddling and bridling the stronger one and riding it 
past the home of his lady love. If, then, oddness and complexity 
are sure proofs that the occurrence of the same story in different 
regions is due to dissemination from one common source, we have 
gained a starting-point for our investigation. Applying this prin- 
ciple to the stories of Uncle Remus, we may safely say that all com- 
plex or odd stories that have their counterparts in the Old World 
must have been carried thence to this country. The reverse is 
impossible, because the tide of migration has steadily been going 
westward, and because the few negroes who during the last thirty 
years have gone back to Africa cannot have caused a diffusion of 
American tales through that continent. If it can be proved, how- 
ever, that many complex and odd stories undoubtedly came from 
Africa and Europe, or, in other words, if it can be shown that there 
has been a strong influx of folk-lore from the Old World into the 
New, it is possible to go one step farther and to assert with Dr. 
Boas, that also less odd and complex stories, nay even separate mo- 
tives or parts of stories that occur both here and there, were not 
devised twice independently, but carried to this continent along with 
the rest. 

These premises being granted, the examination of some of the 
stories can begin after a word has been said on the change of actors 
that occurs along with the dissemination of the tales from land to land 
and continent to continent. The leading topic of most animal tales, 
at least outside of India, is the victory of cunning and craft over stu- 
pidity or brute force, the same idea which in the realm of human tales 
is embodied in the victories of dwarfs over giants or men over demons. 
There are everywhere examples of quite a number of animals getting 
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the better of a considerable number of others, but generally one or 
two are prominent among the victors and rarely more among their 
victims. In India the jackal is the cunning animal “ par excellence,” 
while the hare ranks next to him; their principal victims are the 
lion and the tiger. In the medizvai animal epics, and almost every- 
where in the folk-lore of Europe, the fox is the cunning animal, and 
his opponent is most frequently the wolf; only in Scandinavia and 
Southwestern Finland, in a few Russian and Transylvanian tales, 
and in some episodes of the epics, it is the bear. In Africa either 
the jackal or fox, or the hare or the tortoise, distinguish themselves 
by their cunning; thei: principal victims are the lion and the wolf or 
hyena. In Brazil the cotia, a species of tortoise, constantly gets the 
jaguar into trouble. In our country we all know how Brer Rabbit 
and Brer Tarrypin victimize Brer Fox or Brer Wolf, or how Compair 
Lapin and Compair Torti play their pranks on Compair Renard or 
Compair Bouki. It is not a matter of small interest that the word 
“bouki,” now used in the South for “ bouc,” he-goat, is the term 
which in the Woloff language in Western Africa signifies hyena. 
It is another link in the chain of evidence that not only the plots 
of the majority of the stories, but even the principal actors, are of 
African origin. Brer Rabbit is the most famous hero in the whole 
realm of animal tales. He does not only get the credit for the 
pranks of the hare and the jackal in Africa and the feats of Reynard 
the fox in Europe, he shares also the glory of “ Le Petit Poucet” in 
France, little Ali or Mr. Taba in Western Africa, and the Hlakany- 
ana or Uthlakanyana of the Kaffirs; nay, if Mr. Jacobs be right, he 
stands in the story of the “Wonderful Tar Baby” for no less a 
personage than the great founder of the Buddhistic religion himself. 
No wonder, then, that Brer Rabbit does outrank everybody else, and 
that he is ‘‘a constant menace to the rest of the settlement.” 

I proceed now to the examination of some of the tales, and men- 
tion first a number of those whose African origin is by their oddity 
and complexity placed beyond all doubt. The narrow compass of 
this paper makes it necessary for me to confine myself to their prin- 
cipal traits. 

In the Nights with Uncle Remus, Brer Fox puts Brer Tarrypin 
in a sack, takes the sack home with him and throws it in a corner. 
Brer Rabbit, who has been watching him, induces him to leave his 
house, frees Brer Tarrypin, and puts a hornet’s nest in the sack in 
his place. When Brer Fox comes back and opens the sack, the hor- 
nets fly out and almost sting him to death. In Theal’s “ Kaffir Folk- 
Lore,” a cannibal puts a girl in a sack and takes her tohis home. The 
brother of the girl persuades the cannibal to leave the house, frees 
his sister, and puts a swarm of bees in her place. When the cannibal 
returns and opens the sack, the bees come out and take his life. 
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In the Nights with Uncle Remus, Brer Wolf, with horns made of 
sticks, assists an assembly of the horned cattle. When he is recog- 
nized, Mr. Bull makes a dash for him. — With the Kaffirs, the jackal, 
with horns made of wax, is present in an assembly of the horned 
cattle. When he is found out, the lion, who presides, makes a dash 
for him. 

In the Nights with Uncle Remus, Brer Fox has put his dinner in 
the corner of a fence and is engaged in nailing shingles on his roof. 
Brer Rabbit, who is hankering after the dinner, offers to assist him 
in his work, and assists so effectually that he nails not on!y many 
shingles, but also Brer Fox’s tail to the roof. When he sees that 
his enemy is well fastened, he goes down and helps himself to the 
dinner.— With the Kaffirs, the hyena, who is in the possession of 
some meat, is engaged in building a house. The fox helps her in 
her work, sews the hair of her tail to the roof, and takes the meat. 

In the Nights with Uncle Remus, Brer Rabbit persuades Brer 
Wolf’s grandmother to get in a kettle of boiling water to be reju- 
venated. — When she is cooked he puts her hide on and passes for 
her till the children discover what has happened. — With the Kaffirs, 
Hlakanyana puts a human grandmother into a kettle to rejuvenate 
her. Afterwards he dons her clothes and passes for her until the 
sons discover her flesh in the kettle. 

In the tale of Harris, Brer Rabbit, pursued by Brer Wolf, hides 
under a leaning tree. When he is discovered there, he calls out 
that the tree is falling, and prays Brer Wolf to hold it up till he 
brings a prop. Brer Wolf holds up the tree, Brer Rabbit does not 
return. — In Southern Africa, the same story is told of the jackal 
and the leopardess. The jackal asks her to support an inclining 
rock till he brings a prop. 

With Harris, the weasel keeps eating the butter of the other ani- 
mals. Little Wattle Weasel fools, one after another, the animals set 
to guard the butter until Brer Rabbit binds it by its tail. — With the 
Kaffirs, a fabulous animal, the Inkalimeva, keeps eating the grease of 
the other animals. It fools those set to guard it in the same way as 
in the American story, till the hare binds it by its tail. 

In the Nights with Uncle Remus, Benjamin Ram frightens Brer 
Wolf and Brer Fox away from his house; the first time Brer Wolf 
comes alone ; the second time Brer Fox is tied to him and dragged 
along on the flight. — With the Hottentots, the very same story is 
told of the ram, the leopard, and the jackal. 

In the Nights with Uncle Remus, Brer Tarrypin persuades Brer 
Mink to dive with him and to see which of them can stay longest 
under the water. He who wins twice out of three times is to get 
the fish Brer Mink has just caught. In the first match Brer Tarry- 
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pin wins honestly, but in the second he quickly eats the fish while 
Brer Mink is under the water and does not dive till his opponent is 
about to come up. On coming up himself, a good while later, he 
claims the victory and accuses Brer Mink of having made away with 
the stake into the bargain. — With the Kaffirs, the dwarf Hlakany- 
ana challenges a shepherd for a diving match. The stake is some 
birds they have caught together. In the first trial Hlakanyana wins 
fairly ; during the second, however, he eats the birds while the 
shepherd is under the water, and afterwards charges him with what 
he did himself. 

The resemblances among the stories mentioned thus far are so 
close that Harris might be accused of having manufactured his 
on the African patterns, were he not supposed to be a reliable and 
honest man. In the case of the following tales the similarities are 
for the most part not quite so close, though still beyond doubt. 

In the South, Brer Rabbit betakes himself to the old Witch Rab- 
bit, complaining that he has no longer sense enough. The Witch 
Rabbit tells him to catch a squirrel in a sack. After he has accom- 
plished this and caught a rattlesnake besides, she tells him that he 
would be the ruin of the whole settlement if he got more sense. — 
With the Woloff, the hare comes to the Creator desiring to become 
more cunning. God asks him to catch some sparrows in his cala- 
bash. After he has done this, God tells him to go off, for if he com- 
plied with his request, he would upset the world. 

In the Night with Uncle Remus, Brer Wolf is tied to the supposed 
dead body of the Witch Rabbit and dragged by her into a river. 
— With a tribe near the Red Sea, the fox ties the hyena to the dead 
lion, and the hyena, supposing that the lion is alive, plunges with 
him into a river. 

In this country, Brer Rabbit makes Brer Fox take a wasps’ nest 
for a grape, and Brer Fox tears it to the ground. — On the Island of 
Mauritius, the hare passes a wasps’ nest off for a bell and induces the 
Couroupas to pull it down. 

In Uncle Remus, Brer Rabbit induces Brer Bear to put his head in 
a bee hole, so that he perishes. — In the formerly Egyptian Sudan, 
the jackal ties the hyena with three feet to a tree and has it put the 
fourth in a bee hole. Thy hyena perishes from the stings of the 
bees. 

In America, Brer Rabbit makes Brer Wolf take the setting sun 
for a fire and sends him after it ;— in Bornu, the weasel sends the 
hyena on the same errand. 

In the South, Brer Rabbit causes Brer Fox to get on a tree to 
eat of the wonderful white muscadines. When Brer Fox wants 
to jump down from the tree, Brer Rabbit offers to catch him, but 
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in the moment when he does jump, he pretends to have a thorn in 
his foot and lets him strike the ground so‘hard that he cannot 
walk for a long time.— In Africa, the fox induces the hyena to get 
on a cloud in order to eat white fat. When the hyena is ready to 
jump he offers the same excuse with the thorn, and she strikes the 
ground so hard that since that time her right hind-foot has been 
smaller than the left. 

In the South, Brer Rabbit, caught in stealing, and about to be 
punished for it, induces Brer Bear, Brer Fox, or Brer Possum, on 
various pretexts, to take his place and suffer his penalty. — In the 
formerly Egyptian part of the Sudan, the fox plays the same trick 
on the hyena ; near the southern part of the Red Sea, the jackal plays 
it on the hyena, or a poor man on a shepherd ; among the Haussa 
in Western Africa, the jackal again victimizes the hyena. 

In Uncle Remus, Brer Rabbit causes Brer Wolf, who pretends to 
be dead, to lift up his leg or grin in confirmation of it ;— on the 
shore of the Red Sea, the raven succeeds in the same game on the 
fox. 

Both in this country and in Africa the rabbit or hare manages to 
drink during a great drought against the will of the other animals, 

In the South, Brer Rabbit builds a steeple, hoists Brer Wolf up 
with a plough line, and pours hot water on him. —In Africa, the 
jackal builds a steeple, hoists up the lion, and throws a hot stone into 
his jaws. Even the variant of this story, in which the victimized 
animal is hoisted up a tree and the cord cut, so that it falls, is found 
both here and in Africa. 

In America, Brer Rabbit is forbidden to touch the places where 
the mosquitoes bite him, but manages to do so after all by telling a 
story about the spots on the skin of his grandfather.— With the 
Woloff in Western Africa, the monkey must not scratch himself, but 
finds an excuse for doing so by telling a story about the spots where 
he was wounded in war. 

In the Nights with Uncle Remus, Brer Rabbit ties Mr. Lion toa 
tree ; — with the Hottentots and in the Sudan, the fox or jackal ties 
him. 

In the South, the Lion hunts with Brer Rabbit and wrongs him ; — 
in Africa, the lion exhibits the same injustice towards the fox. 

In this country, Brer Tarrypin defeats Brer Bear in pulling by 
tying the rope to a root under the water.— On the Island of Mauri- 
tius, the hare challenges both the elephant and the whale, but instead 
of pulling himself, he ties one end of the rope to the elephant and 
the other to the whale, and has them do the pulling. That the 
Southern version originally resembled the African more closely is 
made likely by the fact that in two versions from Brazil the cotia 
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in makes two others do the pulling. Probably an example of the com- | 
ot plete form may also be found in this country, and merely has not f 
ret come to my notice or that of Mr. Harris. 5 
pe In Uncle Remus, Brer Fox introduces himself and Brer Rabbit t 
he into a cow to cut a beef supply. At the occasion of their second f 
en visit Brer Rabbit, unmindful of Brer Fox’s warning not to touch the 4 
heart, cuts the heart strings and the cow falls dead. Brer Rabbit 
be hides in the gall, Brer Fox in the maul. When the men open the 
on cow Brer Rabbit escapes, but Brer Fox is killed. — Among the tribe 
he of the Temne in Western Africa the story is told nearly in the same ; 
ck way, only that the spider and Mr. Taba are the heroes, and the q 
ys spider is not killed but merely flogged ; but it is flogged so hard that 4 
$a the number of its legs increases to eight. Besides this version, the 4 
only one that corresponds in almost every particular to the story of uy 
to Uncle Remus, there is found both in Africa and in Europe quite a 4 
1e variety of stories in which an animal or a dwarf enters a cow, an j 
1e elephant, or a beast of prey. Whatever the exact relation of the { 
various European and African variants to each other may be, certain : 
to traits that are especially prominent in the Southern story occur in 4 
Africa only ; there alone the animal or dwarf enters the cow or ele- ' . 
Pp phant voluntarily, there alone the warning with regard to the heart Wy 
is found. 
0 With the wonderful Tar Baby story I will take leave of Africa. 
d Perhaps there have been collected more variants of it in this country, ; 
d in Canada, in the West Indies, and in Brazil than of any other story. ' 
It is well known that in this country the fox or the wolf makes a if 
e Tar Baby, to which Brer Rabbit’s hands, feet, and head are stuck one ‘ 
a | after another, or first his head and then his limbs. On the Bahama “] 
e | Islands, an elephant devises the Tar Baby; in Canada, a Frenchman i 
it | forms it. In Brazil, an old woman or man makes a wax baby, and a 
e puts it either on a tree or on the ground. A monkey gets stuck on ‘ 
it, like Brer Rabbit in this country. On Mauritius and in one South 4 
a African version there is no tar or wax baby, but the tortoise puts aq 
s glue on its back, and the hare or the jackal gets stuck on it limb ' 


after limb as heretofore. In another South African variant, finally, 
» aman puts lime on his fence, and it is on it that the jackal gets 
stuck limb after limb and at last with his tail. This version is with- 
y out doubt obscured, because it is quite unnatural for a jackal to talk 
’ to the fence as the prisoners of the other versions speak to the tor- 
toise or the baby. If Mr. Jacobs is correct in seeing the source of 
this story in the jataka of Buddha and the demon with the matted 
hair, the American version would be more original than any of the 
African quoted. 

Among the stories that can be traced to Europe I treat first a few 
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of those which have their counterparts in modern folk-lore, then 
some of those which have literary variants or are derived from liter- 
ary sources, 

In Uncle Remus, Brer Rabbit is patching up a roof with Brer 
Fox and Brer Possum. Three times he pretends to be called home, 
but each time he runs to the bucket of butter he possesses in 
common with his companions, and eats one third of it. To discover 
the thief they lie down to sleep. Brer Rabbit, however, stays awake 
and rubs some of the butter on his paws on Brer Possum, and has 
him convicted for the theft. — This story is most common throughout 
Northern and Western Europe, and has been carried thence to 
Siberia and both Northern and Southern Africa. The actors are 
most frequently the fox and the wolf or bear. The fox pretends 
generally to be called to a baptism, and the names of the children 
indicate the amount of butter or honey he has eaten. 

In two other Southern stories, Brer Wolf destroys a number of 
houses belonging to animals of the same family or even to the same 
animal, but he perishes in forcing his entrance into the last. In the 
one the animals are pigs, and Brer Wolf is burnt to death as he drops 
down the chimney ; in the other they are Brer Rabbit and his chil- 
dren, and Brer Wolf is scalded to death in a chest. — The same story 
is found throughout the greater part of Europe. Mr. Cosquin gives 
variants from Italy and Spain, England and France. The animals 
attacked are pigs, lambs, geese, and chickens; the aggressor is, as 
far as I am aware, always the wolf. 

In the Nights with Uncle Remus, Brer Rabbit warns his children 
not to let Brer Wolf come in while he is gone and not to open the 
door for any one that does not sing a certain rhyme. Unfortunately 
Brer Wolf overhears the rhyme, and after some futile attempts suc- 
ceeds in getting into the house and eating all of the young rabbits. 
When Brer Rabbit discovers his misfortune he requires the animals 
to submit to a fire test, and Brer Wolf perishes in it. In the story 
that follows upon it we find the same plot with other actors and an- 
other conclusion. The little girl of a negro woman is swallowed by 
a snake. The snake is killed and cut open by the mother, and the 
child is restored to life. — Mr. Cosquin, in his “ Contes populaires de 
Lorraine,” gives variants of the same theme from almost every coun- 
try of Europe. It is generally the goat that suffers from the wolf, 
and the wolf perishes in one of the two ways indicated by the two 
American forms. 

In three of the Southern tales, Brer Rabbit makes away with a 
cow or a team of horses left in his keeping, and covers up his theft 
by cutting off the tails and planting them in the ground. — Again 
Mr. Cosquin gives variants of this trick from the various parts of 
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Europe from Sicily up to Norway. The animals stolen are gener- 
ally pigs, but one of the German variants has an ox, and a Russian a 
horse. 

In Uncle Remus, Mr. Jack Sparrow has something on his mind. 
Brer Fox is lying stretched out on the ground pretending to be deaf 
in one ear and unable to hear out of the other. Mr. Jack Sparrow 
flies first on Brer Fox’s tail, then on his back, thereupon on his head, 
and finally on his teeth, and that is the last of him.— In Russia, ex- 
actly the same story is told of a travelling cake, and though no Euro- 
pean versions with the fox and the sparrow have come to my notice, 
such must surely exist. 

In the Nights with Uncle Remus, Mr. Benjamin Ram, the fiddler, 
is engaged to furnish the music at a party given by Miss Meadows 
about Christmas-time. He loses his way and happens into the house 
of Brer Wolf. While Brer Wolf and his wife are preparing to kill him, 
he strikes up a tune which frightens them so terribly that they make 
a break for the swamp. — This tale seems derived from the story of 
the fiddler in the wolf’s pit found in Transylvania and other Euro- 
pean countries. A ram fiddler is so odd a conception that it must 
have had its prototype in a real fiddler. 

I now proceed to mention some of the stories which have their 
counterparts and sometimes their origin in the fables and epics of 
the Middle Ages. In Uncle Remus, Brer Rabbit gets into one of 
the two buckets of a well, and in it goes down tothe water. After a 
while Brer Fox, who has seen him disappear, creeps up to the well, 
and wonders what he is doing down there. Brer Rabbit replies he 
is fishing and advises him to mount into the other bucket. As Brer 
Fox's bucket is going down Brer Rabbit’s comes up. The owner of 
the well is informed of Brer Fox’s presence below and helps him 
out. —In Europe, this tale is always told of the fox and the wolf. 
The earliest version is found in the “ Disciplina Clericalis,” translated 
by Petrus Alfonsi from the Arabic in the beginning of the twelfth 
century ; others in the Roman de Renart, Reinhart Fuchs, the fables 
of Odo of Sherington, and elsewhere. Odo’s version may be consid- 
ered the prototype, though not the source, of the American form. 

In Uncle Remus, Brer Fox advises Brer Rabbit to catch fish 
with his fine bushy tail. During the night, while Brer Rabbit is 
fishing, his tail freezes in the ice, and comes off when he tries to 
pull it up. That is how Brer Rabbit lost his fine bushy tail. — The 
oldest versions of this tale occur in the various epics and in the so- 
called Fabulz Extravagantes, Caxton’s English translation of which 
has been reprinted in‘Jacob’s Aisop. In all of these it is the wolf 
that loses his tail; more original are the modern Finnish versions 
with the bear. 
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A little less close is the resemblance in the case of two other 
stories. In the one Mr. Man comes along with a wagon full of 
money. Brer Rabbit asks him for a ride, flings out all the money, 
and gets off when Mr. Man notices his loss. In the other, Brer Fox 
feigns death on the road in hopes that Mr. Man may pick him up 
and throw him among the provisions in his wagon. Twice Mr. 
Man takes no notice of him; the third time he fetches him such a 
lick with his whip-handle that he forgets all about playing dead. — In 
the epics the fox feigns death, is thrown on a load of fish, flings 
them out and jumps off. The wolf, who tries the same game, is 
severely beaten. Both episodes, especially the former, probably 
came into the epics from the folk-lore of the time ; they are living 
in the folk-lore of most European countries to-day, and have been 
carried even to Southern Africa and to this country. 

In another story, Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox meet, both equally 
hungry, just when Mr. Man is passing by with a big piece of beef. 
Brer Rabbit puts out after Mr. Man, asking Brer Fox to follow him 
in hailing distance. He makes Mr. Man believe that his beef is no 
longer good, but that it would recover its freshness by being pulled 
with a long string through the dust. Mr. Man complies with this. 
Brer Rabbit manages to untie the beef and to fasten a rock to the 
string instead. Brer Fox secures the meat.—In the Ysengrimus, the 
Roman de Renart, and Reinhart Fuchs, the wolf and the fox see a 
peasant passing by with a ham. The fox pretends to be lame and 
thereby induces the man to lay down the ham. The wolf devours 
it. Though the American version differs in regard to the manner 
in which the cunning animal obtains the meat from the man, it is 
clearly derived from the others. 

Of special interest is the second story in the Nights with Uncle 
Remus. Brer Rabbit ties Brer Fox to the tail of the sleeping horse, 
and then arouses the horse. Brer Fox receives a terrible kick on 
his stomach, and would have received many more had not the second 
broken the string by which he was tied. — According to the ordinary 
correspondence we must look in Europe for a story in which the fox 
ties the wolf to the horse’s tail. Such a story is actually mentioned, 
though not given in full, in the Roman de Renart, and thus it may 
be that the tale in Uncle Remus is the only version extant of the 
Old French adventure. The episode of the fox and his wife who 
tie themselves to the supposed corpse of the donkey differs con- 
siderably. 

Scarcely less curious is the story of how Miss Cow falls a vic- 
tim to Brer Rabbit. Sis Cow has refused milk to Brer Rabbit. As 
Brer Rabbit cannot have the milk, he asks her to knock down some 
persimmons for him. Sis Cow complies with this, but as the per- 
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simmons are perfectly green she keeps butting the tree till she runs 
her horns through the stem and cannot pull them out again. When 
Brer Rabbit is satisfied of her helplessness he goes home for his 
family and his milk-buckets, comes back and milks the cow. On 
the next morning Sis Cow succeeds in freeing herself and puts out 
after Brer Rabbit. Brer Rabbit hides in the briars by the roadside 


so that only his big eyes are visible. Sis Cow asks Brer Big Eye - 


whether he has not seen Brer Rabbit, and follows the direction 
which Brer Big Eye, that is Brer Rabbit, gives her.— Perhaps it will 
hardly seem credible that this story is a variant of the episode in 
the epics where the fox does violence to the female wolf, or rather 
of the fable of Marie de France, in which the female bear remained 
hanging in some bushes and has to suffer violence from the fox. 
Nevertheless the general elements of the first part of the American 
story and of Marie’s fable correspond closely. In both, a large 
female animal is asked a favor by a small male animal and refuses it ; 
in both, the female animal gets stuck in a tree or some shrubs and 
the male animal takes the favor denied. If further proof is needed, 
the modern Finnish and Russian versions of the adventure furnish 
it. After the hare has done violence to the female fox, as the fox 
does to the female bear in the fable of Marie, he makes himself 
unrecognizable by rolling in the mud or blackening himself. The 
female fox asks him what has become of the hare without having 
any idea that she is talking to him. 

Time does not allow me to treat at great length the rest of the 
stories that may be traced to literary sources in Europe. 

The story of Mr. Lion who, in spite of the warnings of Mr. Steer, 
Mr. Horse, and Jack Sparrow, went to give Mr. Man a thrashing, but 
is caught in a tree and beaten himself, answers to one of the Fabu- 
le Extravagantes. Here a young lion wants to see the man, and in 
spite of similar warnings is beaten to death. The motive, with the 
wedge found in the American story, occurs both in the epics and in 
the folk-tales of Europe. 

The incidents connected with the division of the witch-rabbit 
strongly recall the episodes of the division of the prey in the Ysen- 
grimus or in AZsop. 

The motive that Brer Wolf seeks protection from his pursuers 
with Brer Rabbit and that Brer Rabbit accords this protection, but 
only in order to scald him to death, is akin to the episode in the 
Roman de Renart and in northern folk-lore, where the bear im- 
plores the peasant to protect him from his pursuers and the peasant 
grants this protection, but avails himself of this opportunity to rid 
himself of his enemy. 

The proposal of Brer Rabbit to sew up Mr. Dog’s mouth and the 
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failure to carry it out, after it has been approved by the assembly, 
contains the principal trait of the fable in which the mice and rats 
decide to attach a bell to the cat’s neck, but fail to do so. 

The story where Brer Possum pledges himself to stand by Brer 

Coon, yet leaves him in the lurch and feigns death in the hour of 
danger, looks like a reversed version of the fable of the two friends 
who were surprised by the bear, a fable which is found in Noah 
Webster’s spelling-book, and on that account has been enjoying the 
widest circulation in the South. 
* This ends the examination of the tales which have come to the 
negroes from their white masters. We have had occasion to notice 
that they have undergone greater changes than the tales from Africa, 
yet that is nothing but natural. The African tales were merely 
transferred to another soil, the European changed both climate and 
race, 

I cannot stop to mention the few motives which may be derived 
from Europe or from Africa with about the same degree of cer- 
tainty, — sometimes the same Indian tale was carried to both conti- 
nents and often European tales taken to Africa, — but I proceed at 
once to an enumeration of the stories to which I have found no par- 
allel whatever in the Old World. They are the following :— 

U. R. 5. The story of the deluge brought about by the crawfish. 

R. 11. How Mr. Rooster lost his dinner, and why the chickens are 
always scratching. 

U. R. 21. Animals coasting down a smooth rock induce another, which 
does not know how, to do the same. 

R. 33. The guinea-fowl assist the cow against the lion and become 

speckled. 

R. 66. Two animals try which of them can remain longest with- 

out food. 

7: An animal in a hollow tree deceives another which is guard- 
ing the hole. 

R. 1. Brer Fox mistakes some white laundry for Miss Goose and 
tries to run off with it. 

R. }¢. One animal burns another in a hole which is supposed to 
contain honey. 

R. 17. One animal gets another into trouble by burning off some 
grass. 

. R. 61. Brer Rabbit runs off with Mr. Dog’s shoes. 

. R. 64. Brer Buzzard, who trusts in the Lord, gets the self-confi- 

dent Mr. Hawk for his breakfast. 
U. R. 70. Brer Rabbit robs Brer Fox’s fish-trap. . 


Of the twelve stories and motives here mentioned, the last seven 
do not require particular power of imagination, and may simply have 
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been transferred from the everyday life of the American Negroes 
to the sphere in which the animals move. Only the first five sup- 
pose some creative talent, but as two of them have been found in 
Brazil also, and a third by the presence of the lion points to Africa, 
it would not be strange at all if they were of foreign origin too. In 
that case, each and every story and characteristic motive in Uncle 
Remus and the Nights with Uncle Remus might be traced to the 
Old World. 

I cannot close without paying a tribute of admiration and grati- 
tude to the memory of the great German folk-lorist who was taken 
away from our ranks in the course of last summer. Reinhold 
Koehler, librarian in Weimar, the town of Schiller and Goethe, had 
not only the vastest and surest knowledge of folk-lore of any scholar 
living, but he was at the same time one of the most unassuming and 
kindest of men. 

He was so modest that even the friends of his youth among his 
fellow townsmen had no conception of the unique place he occupied 
among folk-lorists. German or foreign scholars, experienced men 
or inexperienced youths, always found a kind helper in him. 

I never saw him in his vigorous days, but perhaps the memory of 
the sufferer which I have carried with me proves even a greater treas- 
ure tome. His eyes had lost their lustre, his hands were trembling, 
he could not rise from his chair, and could speak only with difficulty. 
Nevertheless he accepted me, the stranger and the novice, inquired 
of me about my work and my parents, and assisted me with his own 
books and those of the Grand-ducal Library not only while I was in 
Weimar, but also afterwards. 

It is a matter of keen regret that the one man who embraced the 
whole vast field of folk-lore more than any other should have passed 
away without having written a work that would sum up the present 
state of knowledge in our science, and serve as a trusted guide in its 
great labyrinth. Yet there is one consolation. Reinhold Koehler 
never read a book without filling it with valuable notes, and the man 
who in future will undertake to write the work we need will find the 
best assistance in Koehler’s books. They will not be scattered nor 
carried off to other places, but they will forever remain a special part 
of the Grand-ducal Library of Weimar, which their owner served 
faithful unto death. 


A. Gerber. 
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DEMONIACAL POSSESSION IN ANGOLA, AFRICA. 


Tue following information is obtained from the verbal communi- 
cation of Mr. Heli Chatelain :— 

A black servant, named Jeremiah, who accompanied me to America, 
belonged on his father’s side to the Mbacca, and on his mother’s to 
the Mbamba. Before coming in contact with Europeans, he had 
been subject, at irregular intervals, to the possession of a certain 
spirit, the name and individuality of this particular demon being 
supposed to be discoverable by the kind of gestures and actions per- 
formed by the person under his influence. In this condition, Jere- 
miah would rush to the woods, climb trees, and howl, the spirit 
being apparently a dweller in the forests. After the arrival of the 
missionaries, this tendency entirely disappeared, to his great relief. 
Of the reality of the spiritual possession, however, he continued 
to be profoundly convinced, conceiving that it stood on the same 
foundation as any other fact of experience. While the patient is 
in this state, he is addressed as if he were the spirit himself, and 
his utterances are conceived to be those of the demon. It might 
happen that a possessed person would feel called on to prophesy, 
that is, to speak in the name of the demon, and in such case he 
might express himself in a remarkable way, using words the sense 
of which is understood, but which are not employed save in pro- 
phetic utterance. Great reverence is paid to persons in this state, 
as representing the spirits, and their advice and counsel may be fol- 
lowed. It may be added that belief in the fact of such possession 
is not confined to Africans, many priests in Angola entertaining a 
firm assurance of the real existence of the demons. Padre Cavazzi, 
the author of a valuable work relating to Angola, writing in the 
seventeenth century, relates his own encounter with a goat locally 
worshipped, in whose aspect he saw the expression and fury of the 
fiend himself. <A fetish, so-called, is merely a means of coming in 
contact with these spirits, and acquiring power over them, in the 
same manner as in sorcery a hair of a person, or some other article 
belonging to him, must be owned in order to acquire control over 
that individual. 
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FOLK-LORE FROM IRELAND.! 


I. 


Tue statements which follow, relating to certain customs and su- 
perstitions of Ireland, were related to me by Katie , now living 
in Washington, but born in Roscommon County, Connaught, where 
she lived for twenty years. The family to which she belongs is one 
of more than ordinary intelligence, one brother being a priest of the 
Roman Catholic Church, another a student preparing for the priest- 
hood. Katie herself has taught school, though only for one term in 
consequence of loss of hearing. I have given her own words, taken 
down as she spoke, without any attempt at explanation or discussion. 
I wish it were possible also to exhibit the honesty and fervor that 
shows itself in her words and gestures. She assures me that these 
superstitions are universal among her people, and continue to influ- 
ence their thoughts and actions. 

Equally honest and fervent was Josephine of Covan, Ireland, who 
seemed delighted in giving me all that came to her mind of her 
childhood. But alas, this suddenly came to an end ; my collection of 
folk-lore was concluded. Katie informed me she must give no more. 
She had been upbraided for having communicated so much. “You 
have no right to tell any one how we live and what we do in poor 
old Ireland,” her friend told her. Katie seemed troubled about this, 
and was very desirous of making it up to me by being extremely 
kind in many ways, and telling me of her American friends in Balti- 
more. This was kind of her, but my folk-lore was left amid the 
green hills and beautiful lakes of Erin. 


Ellen Powell Thompson. 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 

FESTIVALS. 

Christmas. — This day of all others was a glorious one. Radiant 
joy beamed from the faces of all, and everybody felt extremely 
happy. I now firmly believe nothing can harm me on this day. 
My mother used to teach us, as long ago as I can remember, that 
the bad spirits were shut up in hell on Christmas and not allowed 
to roam on the earth, all people and everything being surrounded by 
good spirits. All good Catholics know this is true, for they feel it 
through every fibre of their being. The windows of our house are 
large, but the panes of glass are small. A burning candle is placed 
in each pane on Christmas Eve. Four very large candles, a yard 
long, are lighted on the table. These candles are all lighted again 
on Christmas night, and again on “ small Christmas night,” which is 


1 Paper read before the Women’s Anthropological Society, Washington, D.C. 
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the eighth night. These lights are to make earth more like heaven, 
radiant with light and beauty, and to honor the birth of Christ. 

Easter. — On Easter Sunday the sun dances in the heavens at 
sunrise. We children used to be up early on this morning, and were 
always repaid for so doing by looking at the sun, which surely did 
dance in the sky ; after which all went to mass, for during Easter- 
time every one must confess his sins, and if a person dies with- 
out making this Easter confession he is not buried in consecrated 
ground. 

I don’t know whether the sun dances in America, for I have never 
been up to see. 

Hallowe’ en. — Hallowe'en, the 1st of November, is All Saints’ 
Day. We called it November Day and November Night. Besides 
the usual prayers and devotions, we used to play tricks on this day. 
My mother used to place a tub nearly filled with water in the middle 
of the floor; in it she put several dozen apples, having punched a 
piece of coin into a number of them; any one who could pull one 
of these apples out of the water with his teeth would be entitled 
to it, with the coin it contained. Often some one would be richer 
by a gold piece. This was rare fun, and we did not mind getting 
drenched, which all were sure to do. 

Fruit not gathered before November Night was not considered fit 
to eat ; it is said the fairies spoil it. And it is a fact that the fruit 
does really wither on that night. We girls used to melt lead on 
this night and pour it through a keyhole into a dish of water. If 
cattle were formed of the lead the girl would marry a farmer ; if a 
ship or boat, a sailor would be her husband, the lead on the water 
always indicating by its form the trade or profession of the girl's 
future husband. Each girl must melt her own lead and pour it into 
the water, otherwise the sign will fall. Another trick was to place 
three saucers on a table, one containing clay, the second water, and 
the third a gold ring. A girl was blindfolded and taken to the table 
and allowed to touch one of these saucers. If the hand was placed 
on the saucer of clay, she would die before she became an old maid ; 
if placed on the one with water, she would never marry ; if the gold- 
ring saucer was touched, she would marry very soon. I once touched 
the one with water ; so my fate is sealed. 

In keeping Hallowe’en Night we had merry times, Just at closing 
day we girls were sent out of the house, one at a time, first filling 
our mouths with water, which was held there until we had walked 
around the house three times. If one heard the name of a man dur- 
ing her walk, it would be the name of her future husband. 

On this night, also, a girl is taken, blindfolded, into a cabbage 
patch, and allowed to touch a cabbage with her hand. If she places 
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her hand on a large firm head, her husband will be a large fine man. 
If, however, she touches a half-grown, crooked, unhealthy head of 
cabbage, her husband will, like it, have an unhealthy, crooked body 
and nature. 

May Day. — May Day, the 1st of May, is dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, and is held sacred, as well as being a day for merry-making. 
We have a May-pole of ash, and dance about it, and a May Queen, 
whom we crown with wild flowers, selecting the most beautiful girl 
from the school for queen. On this day we never take ashes from 
the hearth, and the dust swept from the floor is never taken out 
of the door until the following morning ; to do either would surely 
bring bad luck to the household before the year passed. Grand- 
mother cut branches from the round-berry tree and put about the 
churn on this morning. This acted as a charm on the cream, as 
the butter would come quickly, and it would be hard and sweet 
though the day might be very warm. 

If, on May Day, one should roll on the dew-wet grass before sun- 


rise, and should remain there until the sun has dried the body, the - 


sun will not burn, nor will the flies bother that person during the 
entire summer of that year. I am the only one in our family who 
did this, and with no fear of the sun’s hot rays, or of the torturing 
flies, I enjoyed the summer days, saying, — 


I have washed in water that never run, 
And wiped on a towel that never was spun. 


Twelfth Night. — On Twelfth Night, rushes are gathered and cut 
into pieces six inches long. These we dipped into tallow several 
times. A cake of cow-dung is then placed on a table, one of the 
rush tapers, of which there should be twelve, being put in the centre 
and the others arranged in two rows around it; but we used just the 
number represented by our family, being usually fifteen or sixteen, a 
taper being named for each person, the one in the centre having my 
father’s name. These were all lighted at the same time. The one 
that burned out soonest told its tale of sorrow, for the person for 
whom it was named must die soonest. 

We all knelt around these burning tapers and said our rosaries. 

St. Bridget’s Day.— The 1st of February is held sacred to the 
memory of St. Bridget, the Patroness of Ireland. The girls dress 
up a broomstick or churn-dasher in white. One of the taller girls 
heading the group, holding the figure in white high up, they go from 
house to house saying, — 


Little Miss Bridget, dressed in white, 
Asks for money in honor of the night. 


This figure is called by a name meaning “ Young Bridget.” At 
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sundown all go to one of the houses (having invited the young men) 
and have a royal time, consisting of kissing plays and refreshments, 
the latter being ale or beer and hot cakes made of flour, sour milk, 
and soda, baked on a frying-pan over the coals on the hearth. 

In my home on this day a cross, made of straw woven over sticks, 
is placed on the rafters overhead and allowed to remain until it is 
replaced by a new cross the next year. My oldest brother used to 
make this cross in honor of the Patroness, for good luck during the 
year. 

The Lark is held sacred to the memory of St. Bridget, but why 
this is so I do not know. If it sang early in the morning of the Ist 
of February the day was sure to be fair ; and when this bird sang 
early, long, and loud, soaring to the very heavens, we used to say, 
“ St. Bridget is looking down upon us.” ? 

St. Fohn's Day. —On St. John’s Day, the 23d of June, we built an 
immense bone fire in the field, made of turf and furze sticks, and then 
placing all the bones we had collected for six months in the centre. 
This was made to flame up, by great live coals brought from the 
kitchen fire. When my grandmother was living we used to say our 
rosary kneeling around the fire. Father and mother never joined us, 
but said their rosaries in the house. I remember I was always so full 
of laughter on this occasion that it was hard for me to put my mind 
on my beads, and was often made to stand close to grandmother until 
prayers were over. When the fire had burned low we used to run 
through it many times. This was great fun, and lasted until late at 
night. 

St. Martin's Day. — On St. Martin’s Day, the 11th of November, 
we used to have for dinner four roosters, which were killed the day 
before by cutting a vein in the back of the neck, the feathers having 
been carefully removed from the spot. Each fowl is then held 
firmly in the hand with the head down, and the blood allowed to 
drop in each corner of a room. While my grandmother lived, the 
blood of “St. Martin’s roosters” was spilled in the four corners of 
each room in the house. After her death the kitchen was the only 
room thus protected. The roosters were always black ones, —in 
fact, we had no other kind; and roosters of any other color were 
thought to be worthless for the purpose, — or indeed for any purpose. 

St. Patrick's Day. — St. Patrick’s Day, the 17th of March, is, after 
Christmas and Easter Sunday, greatest in importance ; greater than 
all others for music, because St. Patrick is the Patron of Ireland, and 
exercises a special supervision over music; hence every band plays 


1 Mooney, in his Holiday Customs of Ireland, says: “the Lark is held sacred 
to the memory of St. Bridget because it used to wake her to prayers every morn- 
ing, and if heard singing on her day it presages good luck and fine weather.” 
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on this day, and every man and boy who can make a noise on any 
kind of a drum or musical instrument joins the band. This music 
usually heads a procession — the green flag flying along the line — 
marching to the music of 


All praise to St. Patrick who brought to our mountains 
The gift of God’s faith, 
The sweet light of his love. 


This anthem is also sung in all the churches in the morning. 

My father never failed to drown the shamrock on this day. Going 
to town, he invited those he wished to treat into a whiskey store and 
asked for this beverage, which was brought in a glass, or bowl, called 
St. Patrick’s Pot. The bit of shamrock pinned to his coat lapel he 
removed, and dipped it into the pot with a flourish of the hand, and 
again placed it on his coat, after which each drank of the whiskey 
that had drowned the shamrock. You may be sure few men get 
home sober on this night. Men and boys wear the shamrock on 
the coat or hat; the women and girls wear the shamrock or green 
ribbon. 

St. Stephen's Day. — It is considered lucky to have been born on 
St. Stephen’s Day, the 26th of December, though why I do not know. 
Any one abstaining from eating meat on this day, in honor of our 
first martyr, will not catch any contagious disease during the year. 
We never ate any meat on this day, and consequently never were 
afflicted with infectious diseases. 

On Christmas Day boys from ten to twenty years of age catch the 
wren in the furze hedge, — for it is said to be blind on this day, — 
and early the next morning they carry these little prisoners in a box 
or basket from door to door, asking for money to bury the wren. 
One of the boys, dressed like a clown and playing a fife or horn, 
heads the procession, the others calling out or singing : — 


The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 

On St. Stephen’s Day he was caught in the furze. 
Up with the kettle, and down with the pan, 

Give us an answer and let us began. 


Any one refusing to give money, for which the boys always 
ask, was punished by having the wren buried by his door. This 
would bring bad luck to the inmates of his home. On the night of 
the same day the boys, using the money collected, would have a 
jollification, the older ones usually going to town and getting on 
a spree.! 


1 Letitia McClintock gives a legend of the wren, which may here be cited: 
“ During one of the rebellions a party of Protestant soldiers, weary from the hard- 
ships they had endured, lay down to rest in a glen, the sentinels also being 
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Whitsuntide. — Whitsuntide is the last three days of May. Dur- 
ing this time all should be careful not to go near a stream or body 
of water, as there is great danger of being drowned. 

A neighbor of ours was drowned during these days in crossing a 
stream, — though it was late in the third day. His impatience cost 
him his life. 

We used to sprinkle the house with holy water on each of the 
three days to keep off the “ farrs ” [?] 

In homes where the inmates are perfectly good, the Holy Ghost 
descends into their midst. 
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LEGENDS. 

The Ass as a Sacred Animal. — Joseph and Mary fled into Egypt 
with the infant Jesus on an ass. Since that date the ass has hada 
cross on its back. This same ass returned to Nazareth seven years 
later with them on its back, travelling in the night, since which time 
it has been the wisest of all animals ; it was made sure-footed for 
Christ to ride on his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, and it remains 
the most sure-footed of all beasts. The ass and cow are looked 
upon as sacred, because these animals breathed upon the infant 
Jesus in the manger, and kept the child warm. Old women sprinkle 
holy water on these animals to drive away disease. I have known 
sickness driven from great herds of tattle on farms by this means. 

The Flight of Foseph and Mary. — My mother told me, that as 
St. Joseph and Mary the Virgin were passing by trees laden with 
ripe fruit, Mary asked Joseph to reach her some of the fruit. He 
neglected to do so, when the fruit came within her reach, by the 
bowing down and breaking of the branches. 

St. Joseph and Mary asked permission to cook food in a certain 
house, when they were very weary and hungry. The family who re- 
fused them this privilege soon became extremely poor; since this 
event poverty befalls those who refuse the poor the privilege of 
cooking on the hearth. 

Black Beetle. — The black beetle is the worst of all animals. Any 
one killing it on any day of the week save on Friday will be forgiven 
the sins of the week. If he kills it on Friday he will be absolved 
from all his sins of seven weeks. But it is not an easy matter to 
kill this vigorous little fellow, for he can run quite as fast as he can 
overcome with sleep. The rebels advanced softly, hoping to surprise them, when 
a wren tapped three times upon the Protestant drum, awakening the drummer 
boy, and the assailants were ignominiously routed.” 

Mooney says also: “ Various stories are current in Ireland to account for the 
cruelty shown the wren on this occasion, the one commonly assigned being that the 
wren gave the alarm to an army of invaders by perching upon a drumhead and 


thus awakening a sleeping sentinel just as the Irish were on the point of surround- 
ing them.” 
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fly. When on the ground, he hides under leaves, stones, or even in 
the dust, at the approach of his enemy. Then he can see a great 
distance, and from all sides of his little head, while he hears the 
least sound. 

When killing him we used to say words which mean, “ Yesterday, 
yesterday, yesterday, you thief,” for it was the black beetle that told 
the Jews when looking for our Saviour that He passed yesterday, 
yesterday, yesterday. 

“ Clock” and Crocodile. —1 have heard my mother tell the story 
of the clock and crocodile many times. Some days before our 
Saviour’s Passion some Jews passed by a field where a man was 
working. They asked him when Jesus passed that way. The man 
did not answer. A crocodile, standing by, said, ‘“‘ Yesterday, yester- 
day.” The clock was also close by, but said nothing. Since then 
the crocodile has had a sting on the end of its tail, but the clock has 
always remained harmless. The crocodile is feared by all, and is 
killed when possible. Any person who kills it on Saturday will have 
his sins of the past week forgiven him. When the crocodile is 
crushed, its odor is like an apple. It is said— but I don’t know 
whether it is true —that this animal ate the core of the apple Eve 
threw away, — hence its odor when killed.! 

Devil Insect. — Any one who kills a diavul (devil) before it has 
time to turn its tail will be forgiven seven sins, for it is said, while 
Judas was on his way to betray Christ, he met many “ diavuls,” all 
of them turning their tails in the direction Christ had gone.* 

Tinkers. — Tinkers are very much despised, and are beggars usu- 
ally. It is said that no one could be found but a tinker who would 
nail Jesus to the cross. 

Healing Springs. — Our Lady, the Mother of Christ, appeared to 
two shepherd children, brother and sister, three times in the same 
glen. These children were good. Our Lady told them how to con- 
tinue good by offering many prayers to her daily. In this glen, on 
the very spot where the meeting occurred, there sprang up out of 
the ground a bubbling cold spring with healing properties, and dur- 
ing all the passing years many hundred people were cured of disease 
simply by tasting of its waters. 

My brother believes he was cured of consumption by drinking this 
“ Lord’s water,” and he knew of many sick who were made well by 
drinking it. He also was the means of healing others in Ireland, for 
he used to bring bottles of it home every year. There is a spring 
or fountain in the grounds of St. Aloysius Church, which has the 


1 From the description Katie gives of the crocodile, I suppose a scorpion is 
meant. 
* From the description, the same insect called by Katie a crocodile. 
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same power to cure disease, and is said to flow from the Lourd’s 
spring in France whose water has cured many. I know a girl who 
recovered her sight from the virtue in this water administered by a 
sister.! 

The Priests of Glen-da-lough.— Seven sons were once born at 
one birth. The father, being extremely poor, placed these seven 
infants in a hamper on his back and started to the river to drown 
them, saying, ‘‘ These children of mine had better die now than live 
to starve as their poor mother and I are doing.” He met a priest, 
however, who told him to give the babes to him, saying, “I will 
adopt them, educate, and make good men of them.” They all be- 
came good and great priests. Seven churches were built in a group 
at Glen-da-lough in memory of these brothers. At the death of 
each he was buried in one of these churches. 

This story is in one of my school readers, and the picture of the 
seven churches is given also. My mother has told me of people 
taking a pilgrimage to the churches of Glen-da-lough, where, if they 
confess their sins, they will instantly be forgiven. 

The Lakes of Killarney. — There is a city buried under the lakes 
of Killarney, that was drowned many, many years ago by a woman 
who went for water in the night to the public well or spring. For- 
getting to lock the well, it overflowed and drowned the city in one 
night. 

Many believe that the music so often heard on these lakes comes 
from the singing spirits of the drowned city. 

But my brother told me the story of St. Kevin, who went to an 
island in the middle of these lakes to live, that he might spend his 
life in prayer. A maiden very much in love with him followed him, 
clinging to him and begging for his love. In his desperation he 
wrenched her clinging arms from him and threw her into the water. 
As she was sinking he said calmly, “ God rest her soul.” Instantly 
these words resounded in music, vibrating on the waves across the 
lakes ; and ever since music dwells in these waters. 


MIRACLES. 


Guardian Angel. — An old lady who lived in our neighborhood and 
attended our church went early one morning to say mass. Finding 
the church locked and turning toward home, she met a man who 
told her to go back, the church was open. She did so, and lo, the 


1 Katie went to this fountain, and drank that she might be cured of her deafness. 
She was loath to talk of it, after several weeks, though still believing in the legend 
of the fountain and the good sister who gave her the cup filled with its clear liquid. 
“ Your faith is not great enough, my child,” she had told Katie; and so she is 
waiting, and asking to have greater faith given her. 
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door was wide open. She told her priest, who assured her that the 
person whom she thought was a man was her guardian angel. 

Supernatural Horseman.— A girl whom I knew of wanted to 
become a nun. Her parents being opposed to it, she determined 
to go from home in the night-time and find her way to the nunnery. 
When some miles on the road, she met a man on a white horse, who 
asked her where she was going. On being told, he said, “ Ride with 
me and I will take you to the very door.” She accepted the offer 
and was taken to the spot, when the white horse and his rider disap- 
peared. 

Image of St. Foseph. —The statue or image of St. Joseph carried 
on the person will protect the person from a watery grave. A priest 
whom I knew well once quelled a fearful storm at sea simply by 
having with him a little figure of St. Joseph, and thus saved all on 
board. 

Husbands obtained by Prayer. —1 have known many women to get 
husbands by praying nine days. “These prayers are addressed to 
St. Joseph, because he was a model husband ; and husbands obtained 
in this way are always perfect. 


FAIRIES. 


The Fairs. —‘‘ Got in the fairs” is the expression regarding a per- 
son who has a desire to live with the fairies. It is an illness, and 
has complete control of the person. I knewa girl about twenty-four 
years of age who had “got in the fairs.” If left alone she would 
attempt to go to them ; so she had to be watched night and day. A 
man who was a friend of the family watched with her one night and 
fell asleep. The girl, looking for her opportunity, rushed off, getting 
down from her room to the outer door. Here a man caught her just 
in time to prevent her from going out, and said to her, “ You came 
down here, — now you must go back.” But of course she was power- 
less to do so; and the man had to call others to help him carry her 
to her room. 

This disease is often incurable. Doctors can never do anything 
for these creatures ; the priest is the only one who can. I knew ofa 
woman who had been ill a long time with this disease. The doctor 
said when called, “ She has death, I can do nothing for her.” Her 
priest was called, and he had only to pray fifteen minutes to cure 
her. 

There is a village about two miles from my home the name of 
which means “the back of the fire.” At this village a fire always 
burns at night, but never in the daytime; not even smoke can be 
seen in daylight. I have seen this fire many times in the middle 
of the night. 
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A long time ago there was a limekiln on this very spot, and some 
one was killed by being thrown into the pit. Ever since, the fairies 
have surrounded this place at night, ready to lead others to the pit. 
No one would think of going to this spot at night, for it would be at 
the peril of his life. 

Forths. — Forths are the places where infants are buried who die 
before they are baptized. Fairies surround these burial-places and 
throw their spell over all who dare venture on these grounds. One 
passing through a forth is almost sure to become bewildered and lose 
his way home; and if one falls down on the haunted ground he will 
surely die. The son of a friend of ours, a boy ten years old, fell — 
or was tripped up by a spirit — while crossing the corner of a forth 
that joined his father’s farm. On reaching home in great fear he 
told his mother he would die because he had been “ tripped up” by 
the fairies in crossing the corner of the forth. His mother beat him 
well, hoping to cure him in this way. The beating did not save him, 
however, for he died within one week, and was very ill during the 
intervening time. 

Spirits. — A man brought a priest to the home of an ill friend one 
night. As they approached the house the priest said, “ Let us has- 
ten, for I see the spirits of the woman’s dead children.” Yet he did 
not knowthe woman. These spirits were in the shape of small bright 
lights. The man and priest reached the bedside of the woman just 
in time to say the last rites of the church with her before her spirit 
joined those of her children. 

Will-o'-the-wisp. — The will-o’-the-wisp is the spirit of a man who 
a long time ago was banished from both heaven and hell because he 
had greatly offended both God and the Devil. For punishment he is 
made to wander on earth in the night. He never came very close to 
our house, though I have seen his light many times at a distance, 
which flickered like a lighted candle in the open air, being about the 
same size. He is fond of leading people astray. 

Not all see this light, or spirits of any kind, owing to the time of 
one’s birth. My mother was born in the night ; hence she could 
never see spirits. My father was born in the day, and was able to 
see all kinds of ghosts. I was born in the morning ; so I have been 
able to see many strange things at night and in the daytime. I 
once saw men passing each other in the clouds with bayonets on 
their shoulders. My brother and father said there was going to be 
war, and so it proved. 
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THE PA-LU-LU-KON-TI: A TUSAYAN CEREMONY. 


Tue present article is one of a series in continuation of those al- 
ready published on the ceremonials of the Tusayan people. The 
attention of the senior author was first called to the observance of 
which it treats by a reference in Bourke’s “Snake Dance.” He 
later received additional information of it from a letter from Mr. 
T. V. Keam. The junior author has observed it several times, but 
in 1893 he remained at Walpi and made the observations here 
recorded. He found that it is an annual ceremony, with many of 
its incidents varying according to the methods of the kiva intrusted 
with its presentation, which passes in yearly rotation to each of the 
five kivas of Walpi. A brief description of portions of this cere- 
mony was published anonomously by some other observer in the 
“Philadelphia Telegraph,” “New York Tribune,” and later re- 
printed in the “Boston Daily Traveller.” This account is in the 
main correct, although incomplete, and highly valuable as observa- 
tions of another eye-witness of this curious rite. The description 
of the ceremony in other kivas in other years is reserved for a final 
account of this observance. The present preliminary article has 
for an object to give an idea of the observance in 1893. Expla- 
nations and discussion have been reserved for a more detailed con- 
sideration, when the Tusayan ceremoniology will be treated in a 
comparative way.! 


Sunday, February 12th. This preliminary ceremony is called 
lé-lau-wh, plant doing, the planting. 

About seven o'clock, as forewarned, the observer went down into 
the Na-cab-kiva and saw the initial preliminaries of the Pd-/#-lii-kon-té 
or Un-kwa-ti as the assemblages for this ceremony are more prop- 


1 These observations were made under the auspices of the Hemenway Expedi- 
tion in the winter of 1892-3. An account of the following Tusayan ceremonials 
has thus far been published: “A Few Summer Ceremonials,” Your. Eth. and 
Arch. vol. ii. No.1; The Ld-la-kon-ti, Mam-zrai-ti, and Na-de-nai-ya, or the 
September, October, and November ceremonials. See American Anthropologist, 
April, July, 1892; Fournal of American Folk-Lore, October, 1892. Articles on 
the following subjects are in process of preparation: The Snake Dance, The 
Walpi Flute, Po-wd-mt, and So-yaluf-a, all of which have been studied by mem- 


- bers of the Hemenway Expedition. 


2 Un-kwa-ti —the second or following dance, 7. ¢. the dance following the 
“ Powdma,” from second or follower, and a ceremonial dance. 
Four days before the new moon, the #-cu (whistling) 4/#’-¢-ya-wu (moon), but it 
could not be distinctly elicited whether these four days before the new moon were 
the prescribed time for the corn planting ceremony. But I suppose it is pre- 
scribed, at least it is in direct contrast with the preceding or Po-wd-ma ceremony 
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erly called. The kiva chiefs (U’-ii-wa and Mé-mi) and fifteen or 
more other members came down into the kiva after having eaten 
their supper at their own houses. They brought basins, boxes and 
other vessels in their hands, but usually concealed under their man- 
tles or blankets, and several also had gourds and earthen bottles of 
water. About sunset two or three of the younger members of the 
kiva secretly brought quantities of sand in their blankets from the 
mounds or foothills at Aw-né-wi! or northwest side of the village. 
The bringing of the sand from the northwest is in contrast with the 
Po-wd-mh, during which all the sand for bean-planting was taken 
from the foothills on the southeast. Note that the plants them- 
selves, beans and corn, are also contrasted. Each man also brought 
two or three ears of corn, of the same kind, but the typical eight dif- 
ferent kinds of corn were noticed among the different members. 


HOPI CORN. 
Si-kyate (ka-ii) . yellow. 
Pa-la ‘ > . deep red. 
Ko-kom ‘ ‘ . black. 
A-va-tca . . . speckled, all colors. 


Wi-uk-ti ‘ ‘ pink or lake. 


Each man shelled his own corn into the corner of his blanket or 
some other convenient receptacle, and then filled his box, or other 
vessel, with sand to within an inch or so of its top. He then 
moistened the boxful of sand and sprinkled its surface as densely as 
possible with kernels of corn. He took from a heap of sand that 
had been moistened and laid in the corner enough to quite fill the 
box, covering the kernels of corn and pressing the sand down firmly, 
smoothing the surface. The planting had no apparent element of 
solemnity, as the men were jesting and laughing from beginning to 
end. After the corn had all been planted and well watered in the 


in which the priest began the planting in the kiva, four days after the new moon. 
Another contrast is that in the Po-wd-m# they continued planting additional ves- 
sels with beans for four days; in this they only planted on two days, this evening 
and on the following day, when they also planted a few vessels with beans. 

1 The four Hopi cardinal points, which, as elsewhere shown, do not correspond 
with the true N., W., S., E., are probably determined by the points on the hori- 
zon of sunrise and sunset in the summer and winter solstices. The first point is 
determined by the notch on the horizon from which the sun sets in the summer 
solstice ; the second by its setting in the winter; the third by its rising in winter; 
the fourth by its rising in summer. These four points have thus only an indirect 
relationship to the cardinal points N., W., S., and E. 
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boxes and vessels of all varieties, they were placed on the floor and 
ledge at the west end of the kiva, just as the beans were placed in 
the preceding feast. After all was finished, every one smoked fi-ba 
(native tobacco) in the clay pipes, and then “ Pa-ha'-no (American) 
pt-ba” in paper cigarettes. No songs, prayers, nor aught else of a 
ceremonial nature took place, although some of the elders said that 
the pouring of water upon the planted corn really expresses a 
prayer, “for thus we hope rain will come copiously after our corn is 
planted in the fields.” The planting? was finished about 8.30 Pp. M. 

Nothing of a ceremonial nature occurred in any other Walpi kiva, 
nor in those in Sitcomovi or Tewa. Last year there were two ex- 
hibitions of Pd-i-/ii-kowa, — one by the Tewa of the Pén-de-te kiva, 
the other by the Wi-kwal-obi kiva of Walpi; but this year there was 
only one. 


Thursday, February 16th. From the 13th to 23d, the evening 
assemblies in the kiva are called /0-kilh-ta, nights. 

The corn was just peeping through the sand in the vessels in Na- 
cab-ki this morning. In four days more it is presumed the corn will 
have grown as high as the width of the hand. And then the Village 
Orator will privately announce the Viif-yé-ma-ni.2 For four days 
after the assembly, or until the afternoon of the fourth day, the 
members of this kiva will observe the usual fast, abstaining from 
salt and flesh, and preserve continence. 

The Na-na-mu-t-na-wa wui-pa-ya, the racing nodule kickers, a 
group from each kiva, went in procession to the valley on the west 
side of Walpi, and ran around the mesa to the east side ; each group 
kicking one or more stone nodules. This occurred on the afternoon 
of the 12th, and something of this nature occurred every day after 
this date. 


Friday, February 17th. The members of the Tci-vd4-to-ki have de- 
cided to exhibit during this ceremony (on some night yet undeter- 
mined) the //-hi-yan (bartering) ka-tci-na, during which they barter 
the ¢é-/u(s) (figurines) they have made to the women spectators for 
pi-ki (paper bread), Awip-dosit (sweet corn-meal), etc., and they began 
carving the ¢é-Au(s)* in the kiva to-day. 


1 Po-wd-mf’. 

2 The corn thus planted furnished the plants set in the little clay pedestals be- 
fore the P4-/i-lii-koha screen on the culminating night of the ceremony, g. v. 

* Viii-yé-ma-ni, when we will assemble; no announcement in public of any 
ka-tct-na celebration. 

* The /¢-hu were made from fd-ho ( pa-hu, water; &d-hu, wood) the root of the 
cottonwood. 
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This evening a little before sunset several young men, from the 
different Walpi kivas engaged in the na-na-mu-i-na-wa (foot race), 
but without kicking a nodule; it was a trial of speed between indi- 
viduals and was keenly watched by the elders and others on the 
mesa. The race took place in the east valley ; and they approached 
the mesa past Ta-wa-pa (Sun spring), running up the rocky foothills 
and halting on the sheep corral terrace. 


Saturday, February 18th. The X7-df-z o-wa (stone nodules used 
in the race) have been near the fireplace in all the kiva(s) since they 
were laid there on the 12th, excepting of course when they were 
taken out to the valleys by the runners. To-day about eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon there came from the Tewa pév-de-te an un- 
costumed man! running, with a bundle of ox hoofs attached to his 
girdle. He went to all the kiva(s) on the mesa, announcing that 
there would be a race, which occurred this evening around the 
usual course a little before sunset. Nothing of a ceremonial nature 
occurred in any of the kivas except such as were connected with 
na-na-mu-t-na-wa and the making of ¢é-hu(s) in the Tci-va-to-ki. 


February 24th ; Czic-ta’-a, e. first ceremonial day.” 


1 This herald is called Na-na-mu-i-na-wa tu-au-nii-ma, plural terms; the first 
is derived from mii-i-na, to flow; the courses of this series of races being along 
the lines of drainage, prayer is thus expressed that rainfall may fill these courses 
to an overflow. The second term is from d-au-na, to tell. 

2 The nomenclature of the ceremonial days or nights is a very perplexing sub- 
ject and is not yet satisfactorily made out in its details. The priests consulted 
on this subject had several names for the ceremonial days which all recognized 
as correct. They represented the days by four groups of kernels of corn, each 
group arranged in four rows. The kernel at the left end of the row was called 
Ttyuft-a-va, and was pushed away with the remark that they did not count it. 
They then counted seven kernels for nights, and the eighth kernel they said was 
called Yi'f-ya, but it also they did not count. The next kernel was Ci-¢a’-/a, the 
first day. Their nomenclature of days would then be, 

1. 

2. Ciic-ta'-la, first day. 

3. Luc-ta'-la, second day. 

4. Paic-ta'-la, third day; also called fd-ho-la-lan-wt, and ték-tai-yii'fi-ya, 7. e. 
open-eyed or sleepless assembly, as on this night all the priests gather and sing. 

5. Wa-luc-ta’-la, fourth day, but more prominently named sékhel-hii-hil'-yi-va 
(ké&les, novices, emerge). This is likewise called Wiic’-ni-ca, food (flesh) eating. 
The taboo of food ends this day. 

6. Ciic-ta'-la, first day, also soc-ka-hi’-mii-¢, all do nothing. 

7. Ké-mok-to-té-kya, wood-gathering day. 

8. Zo-to-kya, sleeps (reduplicated, plural of #é-Ayo). The last night the priests 
pass in the kiva. This was also called /ék-tai-yiiii-y@. 

9. Ti-hii-ni, we will personate ; 14-ki-ve-ni, we will dance. 

10. O-vek-ni-wa, holiday. Purifications performed on this day, but all serious 
ceremonials have ended. 
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In the Mofi-kiva fourteen or fifteen men were carding and spin- 
ning cotton with which to make the strings attached to the feather 
prayer emblems. On the ledge at the west end of the kiva were a 
number of Ka-tc/-na masks in various stages of preparation. 

At eight p. m. the observer went into the Na-cdb-ki, where the 


members told him that the Pd-/i-lii-kon-ki-h& (screen) would not be | 


displayed in the daytime lest some of the curious peeping children 
might chance to see it. They said, “ Wait a while longer till we 
are sure all the children are in bed, then we will hang up the screen 
and continue its re-decoration which was begun last night. We are 
anxious that you should see it.” 

About eight priests went around the village uncostumed, but car- 
rying bells and ox hoof bundles in hand, also most of them wore 
grotesque masks. Returning to the kiva in about half an hour, they 
knelt on the hatchway and growled and jangled their bells. The 
kiva chief went up the ladder, standing on it with his body half 
above the hatchway.. He spoke with them and they talked of their 
long journey here, and told him among other things that they would 
be back again to-morrow night. They thus went around? to all the 
kiva(s). They all spoke in loud tones so that the women and chil- 
dren in the surrounding houses could hear them. 

Before starting, one of the Na-cdb-ki members informally said, 
“Come lads, let us go around (7a-ai-ki-kii-i-ni-wi-cai),” and about 
a dozen began to put on their mantles while Mé-mi and another 
elder passed them out grotesque masks from among the vessels. 
The Village Orator, who is a member of this kiva, went with the 
group masked, and probably he was the one who made the announce- 
ment to the kiva chief standing in the hatch. After returning, some 
one proposed a song, and after a while they all sang 7a-cdb-ka-tcin- 
td-wi (Navajo Ka-tct-na Song) which was monotonous, with little 
melody, and interminably long. 

There were twenty-nine men in the kiva, and all except two 
stripped, fastened tortoise-shell rattles to their right legs and a few 
got gourd rattles which they held in right hand, and standing 
around three sides of main floor, they danced and sang the Z7a-cdd- 
ka-tct-na song quite informally. Several young persons in the ranks 


In abbreviated ceremonials, and in all Xa-¢ct-na exhibitions, there are five days, 
viz:— 


1. Aa-ya. 

2. Ctic-ta’-la. 

3. Ko-mbk-to-té-kya. 

4. To-té-kya. 

5. TtAii, personations; t-ké-ve, dance. 

1 Called, as at last ceremony, Xi-kii’-¢-ni-ya footing in a circle; sinistral circuit ; 
visiting the kiva(s) but without entering them. 
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occasionally laughed and chaffed each other. The song was a re- 
hearsal to secure uniformity in time in the step, which is not a com- 
plicated one, but mainly the monotonous beat of the right foot.! As 
they stood in file, they lifted the arm so as to overarch the head 
of the companion in front. Those who were to personate women 
formed a second or rear rank across the west end of the chamber. 
After this dance they rested a while and while seated, some of the 
elders around the fire sang. After this song, all smoked (partly in- 
formally) then Mé-mi said, “ Za-az,” come, “let us set pd-li-li-kon- 
ki wu-nup-tci-na (upright).’”’ Several got ¢u-tyiik-pi(s) (whistle, but 
this term applied to these gourds? which are really a sort of trum- 
pet), others unrolled the screen and set it upright at the west end 
of the kiva ; others got the serpent effigies, and with the trumpeters 
went behind the screen. A member of this kiva then assumed the 
mask of Ha-hai-i-wuh-ti and took a tray of meal; another placed an 
effigy of the serpent around his neck and both stood in front of the 
screen. All except the trumpeters sang. The heads of the ser- 
pents were thrust through the openings closed by the sun emblems, 
and Ha-hat-i-wuh-ti cast meal upon them.* This lasted but a few 
minutes. 

The serpent figures were then all brought to the fireplace and 
laid on the floor, on the west side, with their heads turned toward 
the fire and quite close to it. The elders all sat around and smoked, 
and two or three of them prayed for rain. The effigies were then 
placed back carefully on the screen, which had been rolled up, and 
the men made ready to sleep. The ceremony was finished between 
ten and eleven o'clock. 


February 25th ; Lac-ta'-/a, second day. 

This morning the men renovated masks in the Na-cab-ki. An 
opportunity was given to examine the effigies and screen. The cov- 
ering of the Y2i’-a-mu (their mother) and one of the pd-/ii-/ii-kon-ho-ya 
(young ones) is of deerskin. They were all originally covered with 
deerskin, but since deer became scarce, the covering is now re- 


1 One measure with four staccato beats, the other strains two. In turning, the 
right hand is lifted high as the head, the arm half extended. 

2 There were ten of these gourds from six to twenty inches long, each with a 
hole at the large end and one at the smaller, all decorated alike. Black on the 
upper half with two white parallel marks, and bird track marks similar to those on 
a Snake kilt. The latter is single with a pair of the former on either side. 

® The /4-/ii-lii-kof-a are all her children, and she feeds them with meal and 
“gives them food as a mother suckles a child.” Ha-hati-wuh-ti ndb-na yié-am 
yévyon-wi-na. 

* The &¢4Amu (curtain) is called Pd-/ié-li-kon-kwetc-kya-bh, cotton cloth, “ white 
fabric.” 
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newed, when necessary, with cotton cloth of Hopi weaving. The 
protruding eyes are stuffed with seeds, as are the globular eyes of 
all £a-tci-na masks. 

In Mofi-kiva there were thirteen Hokya-atak masks resting on the 
ledge. These were all newly whitened. There were also several 
“ false face” masks, also newly whitened, hanging on the walls. As 
usual they told the observer to wait until they were decorated be- 
fore he made a drawing of them. They had also brought the drum 
which was used last night, and numerous gourd and tortoise rattles 
hung on the walls. At noon food was brought to this kiva, of which 
all the members partook. There was no /é-ki, but roasted corn, 
meat, mint, and water in which to dip the meat. The same bundle 
of mint was nibbled by all. 

In the Wi-kwal-obi kiva nothing ceremonial took place, and only 
two or three men were there. In the Al-kiva one was weaving a 
woolen blanket, and another was weaving a woman’s mantle. In the 
Tci-va-to twelve or more members were decorating ¢#-hu(s).1 They 
said that on the culminating day the public exhibition would be 
given by the men of the Mofi and Wi-kwal-obi combined, as there 
are very few members of the latter. The Na-cab-ki will perform 
by themselves, and the Al-kiva and Tci-vd-to together. The two 
Sitcomovi kiva(s) will consolidate, and the two in Tewa will unite 
together. 

About ten p.m. the men of Na-cdb-ki brought out their serpent 
effigies and laid them with heads close to the fire. All sang Pd-di- 
li-kovt-ta-wi for five minutes. Then the cloth screen was unrolled 
and suspended from a roof beam, while, as last night, several men 
went behind it, some to blow the gourd (¢w-ty#k-pi), others to manip- 
ulate the six effigies (pd-/i-li-koit-tih). 

Each of the serpent effigies is manipulated with a stick called 
the “back-bone,” about thirty inches long and something over an 
inch square, which is perforated near one end to admit of two short 
rods being thrust through crosswise. The head of the effigy is of 
gourd, with an annular collar of corn husk tied to its base, which in 
turn is securely fastened with strings to the cross rods at the end 
of the “back-bone.” The other end of this stick is then passed in 
through the neck end of the tubular body, which neck end is tied 
to the collar at the base of the head. The tail of a hawk is also 
fastened around the upper part of this collar, the feathers about 
vertical and radiating. 


1 The ¢/-hu was first coated over with a white clay solution, over which when 
dry colors were laid on as usual with a yucca brush. Seeds of appropriate kinds 
were chewed for saliva to mix pigments, just as if for a ceremonial 4a-tct-ma mask. 
Colors used are white, black, green, yellow, and red. 
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A loop at the large end of the tubular body is slipped over the 
manipulator’s shoulders and his right arm is inserted in the body, 
his hand grasping the “ back-bone.” 

In front of the screen, the man who performed with the 4-mzim- 
nd-ya-wi, or struggling one, took up this effigy, which differs from 
the others in terminating with a flattened tail, instead of a hoop. 
He attached the false arm shown in sketch to his left shoulder, 
thrust his real arm into the hollow interior of the effigy, and the 
false arm apparently grasped it around the outside. 

This manipulator was a capital actor, and the life-like struggle 
with the serpent which he imitated was really surprising. The ser- 
pent which he held was manipulated as if constantly struggling to 
escape, or to embrace the serpent projecting through the screen on 
the end next to where the manipulator stood, which was on the 
north side of the kiva. When the screen had been unrolled, side 
poles were fastened through loops to keep it in place, and there was 
a small hole just above each sun disc to enable the manipulators to 
guide the movements of the effigies. There was also a long pole or 
roller on top and another at bottom. The men with the tu-tyik-pi 
behind the screen trumpeted, 7. ¢. they were supposed to imitate 
the dreadful sounds (voice) peculiar to Pd-/i-/ii-kon-tih. The sounds 
were to announce his presence, and those in front also emitted 
growling, rumbling mutterings. All were naked save the scanty 
covering of a breech-cloth. When all was ready, those in front 
began another P4-/i-/i-kov-ta-wi (song), and at the first note all the 
six serpents were thrust through the six 7d-wa (sun) discs, which 
were merely fastened on their upper periphery to the screen, about 
in its centre and arranged equidistant across it, and for a few 
measures the serpents were moved in and out in time with the song. 
One of the men of this kiva personated Ha-hat-t-wuh-ti, wearing 
her typical mask and a woman’s costume, and stood with a tray of 
prayer-meal on the (spectator’s) left of the screen. He passed along 
in front of the projected, dancing serpents, and stooping down, held 
his breasts to each, and each serpent in turn placed its lips against 
the mammz, imitating the action of a mother! suckling a child. 
The movements of these serpents were not stiff and jerky, and not 
at all mechanical, but extremely life-like and vivid. The Ha-hai-1- 
wuh-tt then passed in front of the screen again, holding the tray of 
meal before each serpent, and each of them dipped its head in the 
tray as if eating the meal offered. This is the “déd-na,” food-offering, 
during which she blesses the serpents in her customary falsetto. 
The song was changed to a faster measure and became a stirring 
march tune. 

4 She is the mother of all Ka-tct-na(s). 
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The serpents apparently struggled occasionally with one another, 
but they are then said to be embracing and dancing, and in the main 
their movements kept time with the songs. Several elders from 
other kiva(s) were present, sitting beside the fire, who occasionally 
prayed and cast prayer-meal upon the heads of the serpents. 

During all this time the trumpeting continued behind the screen 
and the 4-mtim-nd-ya-wi continued its struggles in the hands of the 
manipulator. As this second stirring song ceased, the serpent 
effigies were withdrawn and the hinged sun emblems closed and 
the screen was at once rolled up and laid on the floor in front of 
the growing plants. 

Late this evening, some youths returned with spruce boughs from 
Kic-yu-ba, a sacred spring in the mountains, about thirty miles 
northwest from Walpi. 


February 26th, Pat-tok to-té-kya, the ceremonial designation of this 
day is a plural term, literally, “Third Sleep,” but it is also called 
Ké6-mok-to-té-kya, wood-gathering day. 

On this day the Péd-/i-li-kon-ki-h@ (screen) was thoroughly re- 
painted, the general outline being approximately followed, but some 
slight modifications in details were introduced. In the evening there 
was singing, and at night the screen drama was repeated. 


February 27th, ¢o-té-kya, sleeps, all the sleeps. 

In the morning the young men of Na-cdb-ki donned the Ta-tcik-ti, 
knobbed masks, and each took a handful of meal and went to Pa-la- 
tyuka' and cast it towards the San Francisco mountains, praying 
for moisture and snow. Before leaving the kiva they carefully 
pulled up all the beans by the roots and made them into small bun- 
dles tied with yucca strings. All the bean vessels were emptied 
of sand and carefully hidden from the children, but the corn was 
undisturbed. After praying at Red Cape they came back through 
Walpi with the customary wild shouts of those who personate the 
Ta-tcuk-ti, and made gifts of bean bundles to the little girls. The 
women afterwards chopped up these plants, prepared them in stews 
and carried them with other feast-food to the kiva(s).? 

The seven serpent effigies were suspended in Na-cdb-ki from the 
roof and their tubular bodies were repainted. Numerous /d-/i-li- 
kott-pa-ho(s) (ordinary blue pfd-ho(s)) were made by the elders in the 
forenoon to be deposited at Ta-w4-pa and at the shrine of J/4-sau- 
wih. 


1 Red Cape, the southwest point of East Mesa. 

2 At sunrise about all of the members of the Tci-v4-to kiva arrayed themselves 
as Ta-tcuk-ti, cast meal towards the sun, at Kii-y4-o-ki, and made gifts of dolls to 
the Ma-man-tu, “ young girls,” of Walpi. 
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The two kiva chiefs of Na-cdb-ki made numerous na-kwd-kwo-ci of 
eagle breast feathers, to be fastened to the péd-/i-lii-kon-ki-hi and 
other serpent paraphernalia. The making of the prayer emblems 
was finished at about eleven a.m. In the Al-kiva there was no 
ceremony, but the masks of 7a-cdd-ka-tct-na were decorated. 

At one p. M. nearly all of the Na-cab-ki had made each one or 
more na-kwd-kwo-cit, which were later in the day fastened to the 
serpent effigies and to the figures and emblems painted upon the 
screen. 

Some portions of a ceremony were not observed in this kiva at 
about this time, during which /d-ho(s) were sent out to be deposited 
in shrines. The serpent effigies were still hanging across the main 
floor, having just been painted. 

A ca-kwa (blue) pd-ho was fastened to the back-bone stick of each 
effigy close up at the cross-head end, and beside each paho was fas- 
tened a small bit of buckskin, in which was a quartz crystal and some 
typical seeds. The different parts of the effigies were then fastened 
together, as described on a previous page, and laid at the west end 
of the kiva upon the rolled up screen. A feast consisting of pt-si, 
mutton, goat, flesh of various kinds, etc., etc., was then brought to 
the kiva by the women. 

At three p. M. a man from Moii-kiva personifying M/d-sau-whh, came 
dancing through Walpi with a hobbling movement, singing snatches 
of a song. He was masked and wrapped with a rabbit skin rug and 
went to all the kiva(s), beating the entrance with a bush of Bigelovia 
graveolens. He danced frantically round and through the blaze of 
greasewood which some women were burning for charcoal, and en- 
tered Na-cab-ki where the Co-yé-him Ka-tci-na were being arrayed.! 

At 7.30 nineteen men arrayed themselves in the Na-cdb-kiva and 
whitened their bodies with clay, making a white spot on each cheek. 
They let down their hair, and as it was cold most of them put on 
some of their ordinary clothes, but all except the leader wore the 
d-tu-u (white mantle with scarlet borders). Two of the eldest, one 
of whom personated Ha-hai-i-wuh-ti, took up the pé-0-¢a (tray) with 
the fd-4o(s) and tray of prayer-meal ; seven others each took one of 


1 A little before sunset fifteen men of the Na-cdb-kiva, in typical costumes, 
personating some of the principal deities of the Hopi Olympus, walked in a pro- 
cessional group to each of the nine kiva(s) on the east Mesa. The cloud deities 
asperged the women upon the house terraces, cast water upon each kiva entrance, 
and shot the resilient lightning down each kiva hatchway. 

But an intelligent statement of the characteristics and conventional costumes of 
this group would compel a long digression, and as its movements had no direct 
bearing upon the screen drama, and being a complete exhibition in itself, it 
will be treated in a separate description of the Co-yd-him Ka-tct-n@-mi, the all- 
Ka-ict-na(s). 
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the serpent effigies, and ten youths each a gourd trumpet, and one 
of the lads also carried an orange ware vase. The two elders led, 
followed by the seven men bearing the effigies, and the ten yore. 
The procession filed down the mesa to Ta-wa- “pa. 

On passing down into the basin of the spring, the leader U-ii-wa, 
who was the kiva chief, sprinkled meal, making a connecting trail 
from the south edge of the basin, along the east and north sides of 
the pool, and up as close to the west edge as the mud would permit. 
Those following with the serpent effigies, beginning at the east side 
of the pool, laid the effigies down close to the edge of the water, 
along the north side. The youths placed their gourd trumpets on 
the meal trail, upon which also were the serpent effigies. All then 
sat on the north side facing the south. The leader as he went down, 
sprinkling meal, deposited the five ca-kwa (blue) pd-ho, and one 4o- 
tom-ni (feathers tied at intervals) pd-ho (which were all that the tray 
contained), and these he thrust in the mud at the west side of the 
pool, setting them in a row fronting the east. 

The leader of the procession bore the £o-fi-tco-ki (cedar bari: slow 
match), which was carried in the afternoon by one of the Co-yé-him 
Ka-tct-na. It had been lighted at the kiva fire before the procession 
started, and the fire was smouldering in the bark. M06-mi (kiva 
chief), an effigy bearer, lit a pipe by this torch and gave it to the 
leader who made the usual response, smoked a few puffs and passed 
it to the next man on his right. Md-mi then lit another pipe and 
passed it also to the leader, and the two pipes passed down the two 
lines, in which they had arranged themselves when sitting down, the 
elders in front, next the pool, the youths behind them. 

After all had smoked, the leader prayed and each of the nine 
elders followed in succession. The ten youths did not pray, but 
each took his trumpet and, stepping one stride into the pool, stooped 
over, and placing the bulbous end to his mouth, with the small orifice 
on the surface of the water, trumpeted three or four times. Each 
of the youths then dipped up a little water in his trumpet and poured 
it into a vase. 

The effigy bearers then dipped the tip of the serpent head and 
the ends of the hawk tail plumes in the pool, and the leader said 
a short prayer and started back up the trail. The effigy bearers 
shouted the peculiar Ka-tct-na whoops as they went, and the youths 
sounded their trumpets. 

Passing up the mesa by the narrow stair trail, when the leader 
reached the edge of the cliff he began sprinkling meal and threw 
some across the kiva, where the rest of the Na-cab-kiva men stood 
arrayed in Ka-tct-na costume (Pa-wtk, Ta-cdb, Ca-la-ko, and others). 
Three of them uncostumed had the Pé-li-li-koa-ki-hd rolled up, and 
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as soon as the procession arrived they passed down into the Mofi- 
kiva with it. A blanket was held by two men between the ladder 
and the fireplace to conceal the placing of the screen from the spec- 
tators, women and children who quite filled the upraise. The pro- 
cession then went down into the kiva, and the six serpent effigy 
bearers and the ten youths went behind the screen, these prepara- 
tions occupying not more than three minutes. The blanket was 
then withdrawn from before the fire, and the screen was seen in 
position suspended from the roof near the south end of the kiva. 
Ten costumed Xa-tcé-na(s) stood in line, five on the west and five on 
the east side of the kiva. Ha-hat-i-wuh-ti arrayed as a shabby old 
woman, and wearing her appropriate mask, stood in front, holding 
in her hand a pouch of prayer-meal. The manipulator of the strug- 
gling serpent also stood in front, on the west side, costumed as 
Ca-la-ko Ka-tci-na, and holding the struggling effigy under the false 
arm, as already described. All the growing corn had been plucked 
up by the roots while the procession went to Ta-wd-pa. The sand 
on which the screen had rested on the Na-cdb-kiva floor was mixed 
with water, and formed into fifteen or twenty little cones, into which 
the plucked up corn plants were inserted. When the blanket was 
withdrawn these were all seen on the floor close to the screen, 
arrayed with some regularity in rows like a corn-field. 

The chorus, standing on east and west sides of the kiva, began 
singing the Pd-li-/i-koa-ta-wi, and the serpent effigies were pro- 
jected through the screen “dancing” to the measure of the song. 
The drama was the same as noted in the Na-cab-ki on the former 
nights, except that now all the participants were in costume, and 
toward the end of the songs the “mother” effigy knocked over all 
the corn plants. The blanket was again held up, concealing the act 
of removing the screen, and at the same time the Na-ya-wi actor 
hastily climbed the ladder. One of the old men gathered up the 
plants which were left on the floor and distributed them among the 
women and girls. This same “screen drama” was then successively 
exhibited in each of the Walpi kiva(s). 

Immediately after the exhibition in Mofi-kiva there came down 
into it the members of the Mofi and Wi-kwal-obi kiva(s), who danced 
and sang, personating the Ho-kyd-af-ak-tcina, The Al-kiva people 
followed, personating the 7Za-cad-ka-tct-na, these were followed by 
the Tci-va-to-kiva members, personating Za-tc#k-ti (knobbed Ka- 
tcina), who escorted two Hu-hi-yan (barter) Ka-tci-na(s). These two 
brought each one /é-A4u at a time, and danced to the song of the 
Ta-tcuk-ti, holding high in the hand a ¢¢-hu, basket, or other object. 
The women and girls ran out upon the main (ceremonial) floor of 
the kiva, and after sportive struggles with the Ka-tcé-na(s) took the 
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objects from them. After all the ¢44u(s) which they designed for 
this kiva had been disposed of, the group filed out, leaving one of 
their number, who was disguised as an old woman and who bore a 
large bag on her back. All the women and girls who had been suc- 
cessful in getting some object from the barter Ka-tcé-na carried out 
into the main floor the choice edibles which they had brought, and 
giving them to the “old woman” in payment, received her thanks. 

After these came a few men from the “corn mound kiva” of 
Sitcomovi, three of whom were disguised as old women, who per- 
formed a good burlesque of a seldom observed ceremony, called 
O-wa-kil-ki-tui (stone-implement-people). Another one represented 
the “disc hurler,” a female personage of the same ceremony, who 
also threw some small baskets among the spectators, as that char- 
acter does when this ceremony is seriously performed. Then came 
the men of the “oak-mound kiva” of Sitcomovi, personating the 
Ta-cab-ka-tct-na. 

Next there came from the “nook”-kiva of Tewa fifteen men 
arrayed as old women, with grotesque whitened masks, carrying a 
bundle of willow in each hand; they filed around sv as to occupy 
three sides of the main floor and faced inward, bending and bowing 
and moving their hands up and down; they sang a good-humored 
domestic satire, causing much laughter. One of their number 
walked up to the fireplace and stooped over it, while another from 
the opposite side moved across the room and imitated a person flog- 
ging the stooping one with willow. This was repeated several times 
by different pairs of performers. The exhibitions ended at 11.30 
p. M. with the personation of the Tewa Af-dk-tci-na by the members 
of the “court” kiva of Tewa. 


February 28th. Several different terms are indiscriminately ap- 
plied to the culminating day of a ceremony ; ¢¢-Ad-ni, we will per- 
sonate ; ¢t-ki-ve-ni, we will dance ; and fi-gam-no-ve, pudding feast. 

The ceremonies of this day consist of many Ka-fcé-na exhibitions 
and elaborate TZcu-ki-wim-kya and Pai-a-kya-mi performances.! 
The men of the Al-kiva and Tci-v4-to personify the Ta-cdb-ka- 
tci-na, those of Tewa the Aft-dk-tci-na. Ta-cdb-ka-tci-na were also 
personified by men from the kiva(s) of Sitcomovi and Tewa. 

Just before dawn a kiva chief planted the upper part of a small 
spruce tree in the Walpi pillar court. It is called the ha-tct-num 
sa-lab-u-yi® (the spruce tree of the Ka-tct-na(s)), and represents a tall 


1 There were certain phallic observances, information about which can be 


learned by consultation with the authors. 
2 Planting of this tree, called Sa-/46-tcu-ku-ki-ni, and it was obtained at Pa-kf- 
yi-bi, a spring some distance north from here, but this side of Kic-yu-ba, 
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spruce, although this miniature is not more three feet high. Upon 
its boughs were fastened numerous na-kwd-kwo-ci, made by the kiva 
chiefs and other elders, and at its base was placed the customary 
ca-kwa (blue) pa-ho. 

The 7a-cdb-ka-tci-na(s), which appeared at eight a. M., were from 
the Tci-vd4-to and Al-kiva, where they had consolidated for better 
effect in numbers, conjointly using the Al-kiva in the decoration of 
their masks. 

There were fifteen male and eight female personators, each exhi- 
bition lasting about twenty minutes. They retired in procession 
and reappeared from time to time in their dances and pantomimes, 
and all of the other kiva groups gave similar public exhibitions dur- 
ing the day. The drama of the 7cu-ki-wim-kya was of a most elabo- 
rate nature. Their performances will not be described here, but 
were instructive in the light of their primitive nature.! 

As soon as the “screen drama” had been exhibited in all of the 
Walpi kiva(s) on the night of the 27th, the participants at once took 
off their costumes, rolled up the screen, disjoined the effigies, and 
wrapped all the paraphernalia in old cloths and deposited all these 
objects in a secluded chamber of a dwelling-house in Walpi. Each 
of the men who handled an effigy during the drama, before he laid 
it away, detached the ca-kwa pd-ho from its back-bone, which fd-ho 
he placed in his own field a day or two after the ceremony. 

F. Walter Fewkes and A. M. Stephen. 


Note. — The etymology of Pé-/i-/ii-kofi-ih is obscure. Although we find the 
penultimate syllable sometimes pronounced as if written as in the text 4of#, and 
sometimes more like af, the latter conforms more closely with the etymology of 
other words, and is probably more correct. With the true spelling, P4-/i-/ii-kan-tih, 
the elements would be fa (syncopated J4-A%, water), /i’-/ii (onomatopoetic, sound 
of rushing water), 4a@ (to strike down with ripeness, /i#%’-di, as the mother snake 
strikes down the corn), and @A (the one). P#-vyii-kani-tth is from pyiin-ik'-i-na, to 
strike with a war-club, Ji-uwi/'-cufini (nodule, dangling, tied). We find the same 
element in the elided form, P#’-#-kaf-ho-ya (the youth who strikes with a war-club), 
War God. 


1 The planting of the tree and its connection with Xa-écf-na ceremonial dances 
will be later discussed in connection with Nahuatl celebrations. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


PLATE L 


The pd-lii-lii-kon-ki-hu (house). This screen is of thick cotton cloth, woven by 
the Hopi; it is of two pieces sewed together, and measures nine by five and a 
half feet. Each of the six discs is of deerskin stitched to a willow hoop and 
surrounded with a braid of corn husk. There is a small hole in the screen above 
each disc, enabling the manipulators behind it to see the movement of the effigies. 

The four larger discs are called “sun pictures,” the two small ones “moon 
pictures;” the largest sun disc is twelve inches in diameter, the other three are 
nine inches, and the two small discs are six inches in diameter. 

The figures in the panels on the upper part of the screen are surrounded with 
rainbows, with lightning between each panel. The two in the centre depict 
Cé-tok-ii-nuit-wh, the heart of the sky; the two snake-like figures rising on either 
side of his head from the clouds are thunderbolts, and the figures in the two outer - 
panels depict the female complemental personage associated with this deity. 

The bird figures surmounting the conventional clouds all represent the same 
bird, the f4-¢sro, water-bird, e. the snipe. 

On the upper periphery of each of the discs, and at each of the panel figures, 
numerous “a-kwd-kwo-ci were attached by men from all the kiva(s) on the East 
Mesa. 


4 


PLATE It. 


Fic. 1. Effigy of P4-lii-lii-kon-tih. The head is of gourd, black above, white 
below; lips red; teeth white. Eye black with white band. Horn of gourd blue 
or green (imitation of turquoise). Around neck there is an annulet from which 
arises a tuft of feathers. The largest effigy is forty-four inches long, and is called 
Pd-lii-lii-kon-tih yii'-a~mu (their mother), and has four udders on each side. The 
three other large effigies are called Wu-ya-ka Pé-lii-lii-kon-iih (broad), and the 
two smaller (two feet long) are called 7cdi-ho-ya, the young. The upper part of 
each body black, the lower part white, with one red longitudinal stripe and one 
green stripe with glittering ya-/4-ha (specular iron) sprinkled over the black. Al- 
ternate red and green spots occur along the lower part of the body. 

Fic. 2. The head of the snake effigy. 

Fic. 3. Head and body of effigy. 

Fic. 4. The “back-bone” and its method of attachment to the head of the 
effigy. 

Fic. 5. False arm of cotton cloth, stuffed with grass and stained fiesh-color, 
used in manipulation of the snake effigies. 
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A WOMAN’S SONG OF THE KWAKIUTL INDIANS. 


A LITTLE before noon on the 3d of September of this current 
year, 1893, I sat in the lodge of the Kwakiutl Indians, from Van- 
couver Island, on the Columbian Fair Grounds, Chicago. Close at 
my right knee sat Duquayis, chieftainess of the tribe, a bright-look- 
ing, cheerful, responsive young woman of about twenty-two years of 
age. She was nursing her baby, a strong healthy-looking child. On 
the other side of me sat another young woman, whom she had called 
to sing with her a woman’s song of the tribe, for my especial benefit. 
I had quite got into the good graces of Duquayis, and indeed, as I 
believe, of the whole tribe, as many as were on the grounds. The 
chieftainess had not been willing to believe, at first, that any white 
man could sing the songs of the tribe correctly; but after I had 
taken her and her husband, with the interpreter, to a room in Music 
Hall where there was a piano, and had played and sung with the 
Indians for an hour some half dozen or more of the songs I had been 
collecting, she was evidently ready to acknowledge not only that the 
white man could master the Indian songs, but that the harmonized 
piano version was very delightful. I ought, perhaps, to say that I 
do not pride myself on either my voice or my singing, and that the 
pleasure which my transcription of the songs gave to Duquayis and 
the other Indians was clearly due to the fine quality of tone of the 
piano, and to my bringing out explicitly the natural harmonies which 
were plainly implied or embodied in the songs, but which had here- 
tofore appeared but dimly to the Indian consciousness, from the 
tones of the chords having been heard successively and not simul- 
taneously. 

At any rate, I had won the good-will of Duquayis; and although 
I had been warned that woman’s songs were very difficult to get, 
I found the young chieftainess ready and willing to oblige me when 
I called that morning and asked for a woman’s song. With much 
laughter and pretty half bashfulness the two young women seated 
themselves on either side of me and began this song, clapping their 
hands for accompaniment. 


No. 1. Song of the Chieftainess at the Potlatch. 
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At first they were evidently a little abashed. They began at a 
low pitch, sang quite softly, and the intonation of the lowest tone was 
somewhat uncertain. I noted down the song as fast as I could; 
but, as they sang faster than I could write, I soon had to ask them 
to repeat a portion of it. Then I sang it with them, which seemed 
to afford them a good deal of amusement, whether because of the 
phenomenally unpleasant quality of my voice, or because of my 
peculiar pronunciation of the words, I could not determine. How- 
ever, I was determined to get the song, so I did not mind their fun, 
or, rather, I smiled and laughed good-naturedly with them and sang 
away with as much assurance as if I had felt myself competent to 
take Alvary’s place in “Siegfried.” Considering how short the song 
is, it required a good deal of time to get it down. My principal ob- 
ject was to note down the music ; but this did not at all satisfy Du- 
quayis. She insisted that I must sing the words which she sang, not 
improvised musical syllables of my own, as I began doing. So the 
words had to go down, just as they were, although I afterwards 
found that they had no meaning to her, and were only musical sylla- 
bles chosen for the sake of euphony. Both the women became ex- 
tremely interested in what we were doing and eagerly corrected all 
my errors of pronunciation, clapping their hands and laughing glee- 
fully when I had done it to their satisfaction. When it was all done, 
James Deans, the old Scotchman who represented the British gov- 
ernment there and had been interpreting for me, turned to me and 
said, very impressively : “You must know, sir, that Duquayis has 
just done you the greatest honor in her power. She has not only 
given you a woman’s song; she has given you her own particular 
song, —the song of the chieftainess, which she alone sings at the 
potlatch. This song is extremely old. It has been handed down, 
exactly in its present shape, for nobody knows how many genera- 
tions.” 
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This was the last of my work on the grounds of the great Expo- 
sition. Other duties claimed my attention: so I bade farewell to 
my Indian friends with a feeling of sadness such as I could by no — 
means have anticipated a few weeks before, regretful that I should 
see their faces no more. 

The song I have here recorded gives occasion for some comment. 
First, it is to be noted that it implies a natural harmony, precisely as 
does our own civilized music. The first measure implies the major 
chord of G. The second not only implies, but actually embodies 
the major chord of C, with an added sixth; the effect of which, how- 
over, is rather that of an accented bye-tone. The third measure 
implies the chord of F major, while the fourth is most naturally har- 
monized with the chord of C. Curiously enough, while these three 
chords, C, F, and G major, are the decisive chords of the key of C 
major, the course of the melody is such that one can hardly avoid 
the impression of the song being in two keys, the first clause in G, 
with its close in the Subdominant, and the second clause in F, with 
its close in the Dominant. This is another illustration of the truth 
that tonality depends not so much on what chords are used, as on how 
they are used. This song shows that one may even take the Tonic, 
Subdominant, and Dominant chords of any given key and so group 
them that the Tonic shall fail of its natural preponderance and the 
tonality appear doubtful. How old this song is, nobody knows; but 
it would seem clear that it must have originated at a time when the 
perception of tonality was very feeble, and the Indian mind did not 
yet demand musical coherence beyond the limits of a single clause. 
Within the limits of the clause, however, and, for that matter, be- 
tween the two clauses, the harmonic relations of the melody are per- 
fectly clear. The chord of C in the second measure is related to 
the G chord in the first measure as under-fifth. Again, the chord 
of F in the third measure is related to the C chord, which precedes 
it, as under-fifth. Then the melody returns to G, implying the C 
chord. Thus the melody is coherent enough at each successive 
point, only fifth-related harmonies being implied. But it does not 
give the impression, as a whole, of having the chord of C major as 
its real centre of gravity. The feeling for tonality would seem to 
be still wavering and uncertain. I have often noticed similar phe- 
nomena when studying Indian songs. The primitive mind certainly 
works in accordance with the laws of acoustics, which are universal, 
and primitive melody always runs on harmonic lines; but the musi- 
cal sense of primitive men often seems to be satisfied with short 
views of harmonic relations, frequently losing sight of the Tonic 
with which a song starts, and shifting the centre of gravity to some 
nearly related chord. 
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I have said that the intonation of the lowest tone of the song was 
at first doubtful. This circumstance may seem important; but I 
know of np good reason for attaching any more significance to it 
than we do to the false intonations we may hear in any prayer-meet- 
ing or other gathering of our own people where there is concerted 
singing without the guidance of an instrument, especially where 
those who sing are musically uneducated. In order to test these 
two women, I purposely sang the tone a fourth below; they shook 
their heads, most positively. Then I sang the tone a fifth below, 
just as I have written it; they nodded and smiled, evidently just as 
positive that I was now singing the correct tone as they were before 
that I was wrong. Up to this point they had not yet sung this tone 
once so that I could be sure of it. But from this point on, they 
sang it unmistakably, beginning the song, however, at a higher pitch 
than at first. Their voices were clear and pleasant in quality, and 
there was no wavering of intonation anywhere. I attributed the 
doubtfulness of the lowest tone at the beginning to its being too low 
for the natural compass of their voices. But whether this was the 
true reason or not is a matter of comparatively little importance. 
The really important question is what tone they meant to sing, and 
on this point there can be no doubt whatever. The song as given 
is exactly as they meant and sang it. 

It is a very easy matter for those who are not musicians to be 
misled in the matter of Indian singing. The real music is often ob- 
scured by false intonations and also by unfamiliar peculiarities of 
tone-quality. But let us not forget that there is no such thing as 
music, either to the civilized or the uncivilized man, unless the tones 
of which it is composed are in some well-defined relation to one 
another. The savage does not emit a series of unrelated tones, and 
call the aggregation music, any more than we do. However dim his 
perception of tone-relation may be (and it must be remembered that 
he has not even the beginnings of a science of music, not so much as 
a notation), the perception must naturally be there, or there could 
be no bond of unity in his songs. And what he perceives must be the 
natural relations of tones, — the relations which exist in the physical 
nature of tone itself. He must perceive these relations by virtue 
of the correlations of his auditory apparatus with the physical laws 
which make the sounds emitted by his voice what they are. In 
short, the natural laws in accordance with which all music is made 
are universal,— the same for men of all races everywhere. And 
the laws, physical, physiological, and psychical, which determine the 
nature of music and of musical perception ordain that the first 
principle of Unity in music is Tonality, the relation of a given series 
or combination of tones to a Key-note or Tonic. The tones most 
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nearly related to the Tonic are those belonging to its chord. Then 
come those belonging to the chords most nearly related to the 
Tonic: the chords of the over-fifth (Dominant) and of the under- 
fifth (Subdominant), the relative minor chord of the Tonic, then the 
relative minors of the two fifth related chords, and so on to chords 
of other degrees of relationship. And in strict accordance with 
these natural laws, we invariably find the primitive man making 
melody along the lines of the Tonic and its nearest related chords. 
In studying some hundreds of primitive folk-songs I have not found 
a single exception. Folk-music is always harmonic, exactly as civil- 
ized music is- harmonic. Scale is not the fundamental thing in 
music. The real foundation of all music, the world over, is the 
Tonic and its chord. The sooner we grasp this idea, and realize that 
all aberrations from harmonic pitch are merely incidents of imper- 
fect training or incomplete experience, or can easily be accounted 
for in some way which does not in the least impair the integrity of 
the music as founded on the universal laws I have tried to set forth, 
the better it will be for our science. ; 

There may be those, perhaps, who think the Indian discriminates 
smaller intervals than we do; but this, I am profoundly convinced, 
is a complete mistake. The uneducated ear of the primitive man 
is not more, but /ess discriminating than ours which have passed 
through a course of training. And this very lack of power to dis- 
criminate differences of pitch, due to lack of trained perception, is 
at the bottom of by far the greater number of the aberrations from 
true harmonic pitch which are,so frequently to be heard in Indian 
singing. There are other causes also. It frequently happens with 
Indians, as with our own people, that an interval is missed because 
it is difficult for the voice of the singer. I have known Indians, in 
trying to sing the interval of an octave upward, where the upper 
tone was high and difficult for the singer’s voice, to miss it by a 
semitone, without seeming to be aware of it. In the case of one 
song (No. 24 of those recorded in “A Study of Omaha Indian 
Music,” by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Mr. Francis La Flesche, and 
myself), the Indians habitually did this between the first and second 
parts of the song. Both Miss Fletcher and myself recorded the 
second part of this song in the key of G, just as the Indians sang it ; 
although the first part was in the key of A flat. I had puzzled a 
good deal over what the abrupt change of key might signify to the 
Indian mind. One day I was playing it for an Indian, and he was 
singing it with me. He had always begun the second part with D, 
a major seventh above the E flat with which the first part ends. It 
occurred to me to test him by starting the second part with E flat, 
thus bringing the second part into the same key with the first. I 
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did so, without letting him know what I was doing. He sang with 
the piano, without hesitation. At the end, I asked him whether it 
was entirely correct as we had performed it ; he assured me that it 
was. A second and then a third experiment gave the same result. 
I then informed him that we had been singing it differently from 
what he had ever sung it before, and showed him the difference. 
He was very much astonished and puzzled. As we were walking 
afterwards, I heard him singing it under his breath, and every time 
he gave the interval of an octave where he had formerly sung a 
major seventh. In the face of even one such fact as this, who will 
dare affirm that the Indian perception of pitch is nicer and more 
discriminating than our own? But I have made many similar ex- 
periments, any one of which is sufficiently convincing. One such, 
particularly, I remember, made in companionship with Dr. Franz 
Boas, on these same Vancouver Indians, who were under his charge. 
In brief, the Indians sang the tone G twice in succession. I played 
it with them with the chord of G, and they assured us that we had 
it correct. Then they sang it again, repeatedly, substituting F sharp 
for the first G. Dr. Boas and I looked at each other, but said no- 
thing. I played it as they sang it, with the chord of G as before, and 
they again assured us that our piano version was entirely correct. 
So it was, in both cases. I am firmly persuaded that the explana- 
tion is to be found in a native sense of harmony which, of course, 
they could not explain, even to themselves, The feeling for the 
chord of G, which was the natural one, dominated all other percep- 
tions in their minds. As the use of the upleading bye-tone, F sharp, 
did not in the least impair the effect of the chord, either for them or 
for us, they made no distinction between the harmonic tone G and 
the bye-tone which led up to it. 

In this same session with the Indians, both Dr. Boas and myself 
were puzzled by the persistency with which the Indians sang a cer- 
tain G nearly a quarter-tone flat. Dr. Boas afterward discovered 
that it resulted from the attempt to sing the F sharp as a short byc- 
tone before the G, the resultant of the two tones being about half 
way between them. Again, I have known Indians to sharp or flat 
from the effect of emotion. This is generally true in their love- 
songs, I think, and sometimes occurs in religious songs also. 

I affirm once more that, in all primitive songs which I have stud- 
ied, the predominating tones are harmonic, as clearly and plainly as 
in our own civilized music. If we fail to recognize them as such, it 
is because of the accidents of imperfect performance or the obscu- 
ration of them by noisy accessories ; not because the music differs 
in its essential characteristics from the most civilized music we know. 

Fohn Comfort Fillmore. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Tue Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society 
was held in Recital Hall, Montreal, P. Q., on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, September 13 and 14, 1893. 

The Society was called to order at 11 A. M. by Prof. D. P. Penhal- 
low, Second Vice-President. 

In words of welcome, delivered on the part of the Montreal 
Branch, as President of that Branch, Professor Penhallow spoke of 
the extent of the field open to folk-lore research in Canada, and the 
necessity of placing on record traditions and customs which have 
descended from the earliest days of the French colony, and which 
are daily becoming more difficult to record. In the works of early 
Canadian writers is fortunately contained valuable information con- 
cerning the usages and ideas not only of the early French, but also 
of the Iroquois and other Indian tribes. In Canada the conditions 
have been such as to bring about complicated modifications of ori- 
ginal Indian traditions, incident to their contact and alliances with 
the French. At a later period a large Scottish element was intro- 
duced and rapidly absorbed, while the rapid growth of the English 
population, and the interchange which is the rule in these latter 
days of easy migration, more or less modify what was once peculiar. 
The speaker mentioned the presence, within a few miles of the 
city of Montreal, of descendants of the Iroquois, from whom lin- 
guistic and ethnologic information is still obtainable. He alluded 
to the manner in which the history of the town was interwoven with 
the earliest records of Canada. It was from this point that Cartier 
surveyed the broad expanse of trackless forest and fertile plain, 
and saw at his feet the village of Hochelaga, where at a later time, 
through the enterprise of missionaries, was founded the beautiful 
city of Montreal. 

The Chairman read the following letter from the President of the 
Society : — 

CLINTON, ONT., September 9, 1893. 

My pear Sir, —I regret very much that the condition of my health will 
prevent me from attending our annual meeting and expressing in person, 
as I have already done by letter, my acknowledgment of the high honor 
conferred upon me in my election to the presidency of the Society. In 
saying this I may take the opportunity of adding my congratulations on 
the remarkable progress and prosperity of our Society during the brief 
term of its existence. Few of us, I think, were prepared to expect such a 
rapid growth of interest and influence as its proceedings have already called 
forth. And perhaps even to its earlier members (unless I am too hasty in 
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attributing my own shortsightedness to others) the full extent of the field 
on which we have entered is only by degrees becoming apparent. This, 
however, in the present era of rapidly expanding knowledge, is not at all 
surprising. 

Our curt and pithy Anglo-Saxon expression, “folk-lore,” which has had 
such general acceptance of late years, far beyond the limits of English- 
speaking communities, is only an abridged form of the title which is “ writ 
large ” by our brother-students of Latin Europe as the “ science of popular 
tradition.” Under either title, it must rank as one of the youngest of 
sciences. While popular tradition itself is as old as the human race, its 
scientific study may be said to have commenced with the present genera- 
tion. One of its earliest votaries, even before it had acquired a name, was 
my late distinguished friend, the Hon. Lewis H. Morgan, who was able, by 
his admirable study of Indian traditions, to bring to light the marvellous 
history of the Iroquois League, — a disclosure which has had momentous 
results both for mental philosophy and for ethnology. I see with pleasure 
that so eminent an authority as Herbert Spencer has not hesitated, in his 
“Principles of Ethics,” to accept Morgan’s statement that “the great 
object of the confederation was peace,—to break up the spirit of per- 
petual warfare which had wasted the red race from age to age.” And I 
learn with equal satisfaction by a recent letter from my esteemed friend, 
the Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, that his inquiries have satisfied him of the 
correctness of the opinion which I have maintained, on the authority of 
Iroquois traditions, that the justly venerated author of this confederation, 
the far-famed Hiawatha, was not, as some have thought, a mythological 
being or a poetical creation, but really an aboriginal statesman and law- 
maker, a personage as authentic and as admirable as Solon or Washington. 
The important bearing of these conclusions on our estimate of the mental 
and moral endowments of primitive or uncultivated man is too clear to 
require explanation. 

Recent discoveries in ethnology have immensely expanded the field of 
research which is open to the science of popular tradition, or folk-lore, on 
this continent. It is now known that the number of aboriginal linguistic 
stocks, or families of languages in America, entirely distinct from one an- 
other in words and grammar, exceeds one hundred and fifty, which is more 
than twice the number known to exist in all other parts of the globe. And 
ethnologists are now satisfied that the people of each linguistic family have, 
or had originally, their own distinct mythology, as well as their own peculiar 
social organization, customs, arts, and legends. How much of this store 
belongs to folk-lore is evident; and how actively the inquiries into this 
branch of knowledge have been prosecuted of late, the pages of our Jour- 
nal will show. But not less important, and hardly less extensive, is the 
field which we gain from the effect of that strong political gravitation, the 
attraction of liberal institutions, which brings to our shores members of all 
the races of the Old World, and presents them here, with their peculiar 
traits and beliefs, to the keen search-light of a brilliant scholarship. 

Such, as it seems to me, are the happy conditions under which our labors 
have been commenced, and which promise to our Association and its affili- 
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ated societies a long and useful career in their efforts to contribute to the 
progress of that “science of man” which is now acknowledged to be the 
foremost of all the sciences. 
Believe me to remain, with high esteem, 
Very faithfully yours, Horatio HALE. 
W. W. NEWELL, EsqQ., Secretary American Folk-Lore Society, Montreal. 


Mr. K. Boissevain was appointed to act as Local Secretary. 
The Permanent Secretary read the report of the Council adopted 
at its meeting. 


During its sixth year the American Folk-Lore Society has con- 
tinued to present a steady, if not rapid, increase in numbers and 
usefulness. 

In the last Annual Report mention was made of the recommen- 
dation of a Committee on Rules and Incorporation of the Society 
appointed in 1891. The Committee came to the conclusion that 
the purposes of the Society could best be served by obtaining a 
special act of incorporation from the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
During the present year such an act has been obtained, conferring 
special privileges on the Society, of a character not before granted 
by the Legislature of the State, allowing the Society to hold its 
meetings wherever it may seem most advisable, without thereby 
affecting the legal character of the action taken at such meetings. 

During the past year the number of local branches has been in- 
creased by the organization of a branch in New York city. This 
branch begins its career with every prospect of usefulness, being at 
present represented by about one hundred members in the general 
society, in addition to Associate members not appearing on the roll 
of the Society. In the course of the next year it is expected that 
additional branches will be formed, experience having proved this to 
be the only way in which sufficient support can be obtained for the 
operations of the Society. 

The membership list, in the course of the year, has been increased 
by about one hundred names, the number appearing on the books of 
the Secretary being about five hundred and sixty. 

For several years proposals have been made for printing a series 
of monographs on folk-lore, to be entitled “ Memoirs of The Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society.” The first of these volumes, bearing the 
name of “ Folk Tales of Angola,” collected and edited by Mr. Heli 
Chatelain, late of Loanda, Africa, is now passing through the press, 
and will be ready for delivery by the end of the year. 

This collection, which includes the native Kimbundu text, as well 
as a literal English rendering, and which is illustrated by copious 
linguistic and ethnographic notes, will be contained in about three 
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hundred printed pages of the size of the Journal of American Folk- 
Lore. The material is absolutely new, no gathering of Angolan tales 
having hitherto been made, and will be found of service to students of 
comparative folk-lore, as well as a useful illustration of West African 
life and thought. 

It is proposed immediately to follow this work with two others, 
namely, a collection of French dialectic tales of Louisiana, by Prof. 
Alcée Fortier, of Tulane University, New Orleans, and a compara- 
tive study of Afro-American animal tales, by Prof. Adolf Gerber, of 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. The relation of the subjects will 
bring into connection these three treatises tending to elucidate the 
obscure questions concerning the origin and history of these tales, 
so closely allied in all times of civilization and in all regions of the 
world. 

Other works are offered to the Society in a state to justify imme- 
diate publication ; and the volume of important material thus ready 
for the printer, and depending for its appearance on the decision of 
the Society, is the best evidence of the necessity for the existence 
of the organization, and constitutes the strongest appeal for its sup- 
port and enlargement. 

In order to meet the large additional expense which must result 
from carrying out the scheme indicated, the Committee on Publica- 
tion, at the last Annual Meeting, presented a plan, including the 
formation of a class of subscribers, who should pay annually ten 
dollars, and who should be entitled to receive all publications of the 
Society. In response to the communication of this plan to mem- 
bers, through the mails, a number of such subscriptions have been 
received. It has been thought wise that such subscriptions should 
apply to the year 1894, covering all dues for that year. The atten- 
tion of members of the Society is earnestly called to this manner of 
sustaining its enterprises. If the number of members of the Society 
can be raised to one thousand, and the number of subscribers of 
this class to at least one hundred, the Society will have at its dis- 
posal adequate means for its work of publication. Such enlarge- 
ment, with the present membership, ought not to be difficult of 
accomplishment. It will be observed, in case the proposed sys- 
tem is carried out, and as many as three, or even four, numbers of 
the Memoirs shall appear annually, that the subscribers will re- 
ceive an ample return for their outlay. 

It is proposed that single copies of the Memoirs shall be furnished 
to members at a price below that for which these will be offered to 
the public. 

The Constitution adopted at the last Annual Meeting proposed 
the election of twenty-five Honorary Members, whose names are to 
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be presented to the Society by the Council at any Annual Meeting. 
The Council will propose only a partial list of names, in order to 
allow vacancies to be filled at subsequent meetings. 

The Council would call attention, as has been done at every 
Annual Meeting, to the work in the field of aboriginal American 
mythology and tradition, as that part of the labors of the Society 
which is most important, and which can least bear being de- 
ferred. The discoveries made in these investigations, during the 
last few years, have been so remarkable, that it may be said with 
confidence in no part of the world has so much been done toward 
the elucidation of difficult problems of psychology and primitive wor- 
ship. These successes intensify the demand for more extended 
research, and for an application of more generous energy. Every 
year which goes by, without the fuller improvement of the un- 
sampled opportunities open to inquirers in the American field, con- 
stitutes a loss to all posterity of information absolutely needed for 
the composition of the history of ideas, and for tracing out the lines 
of human development. A future time will be desirous to devote 
thousands of dollars to researches, for which it will then be too late, 
but which can now be promoted by the expenditure of hundreds. 
In the direction of research, as well as in that of publication, there 
is an absolute necessity for the wider activity of this Society. It 
thus becomes the duty of every one of its members to see that 
everything possible is done in order to enlarge the number of in- 
quirers, and to preserve the vanishing knowledge, the loss of which 
will hereafter be the subject of keen regret. 


On motion, the Report was adopted. 
The Chairman read the act of incorporation, as follows — 


[Cuap. 389.] 
AN ACT TO INCORPORATE THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Be it enacted, etc., as follows : — 

SecTION 1. Frederick W. Putnam, Daniel G. Brinton, Otis T. Mason, 
Horatio Hale, William Wells Newell, John H. Hinton, Franz Boas, H. 
Carrington Bolton, Alexander F. Chamberlain, Stewart Culin, J. Owen 
Dorsey, Alice C. Fletcher, J. Walter Fewkes, Alcée Fortier, George Bird 
Grinnell, David P. Penhallow, and their associates, the officers and mem- 
bers of the society known as The American Folk-Lore Society, their asso- 
ciates and successors, are hereby made a corporation by the name of The 
American Folk-Lore Society, for the purpose of collecting, preserving, and 
publishing the folk-lore mythology and legends of the American continent, 
and for the further and incidental purposes of receiving, purchasing, holding 
and conveying real and personal property ; with all the duties and privileges 
and subject to the restrictions, duties and liabilities set forth in the general 
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laws which now are or hereafter may be in force and applicable to such 
corporations. 

SecTIon 2. Said corporation may have and hold by purchase, grant, 
gift or otherwise, real estate not exceeding fifty thousand dollars in value, 
and personal estate not exceeding one hundred thousand dollars in value, 
and said corporation may hold its meetings without the Commonwealth. 

SEecTION 3. Any two of the corporators above-named are hereby author- 
ized to call the first meeting of the said corporation at any time during the 
year eighteen hundred and ninety-three, by notice thereof by mail to each 
member of the said society. 

Section 4. This act shall take effect upon its passage. [Approved 
May 26, 1893.| [Statutes of Massachusetts, chap. 389. ] 


A committee was appointed, consisting of Mr. John Reade, Mr. 
H. Carter, and Mr. W. W. Newell, to nominate officers for the ensu- 
ing year, and report on the following day. 

The Chairman read a list of nominations for Honorary Members, 
as approved by the Council. 

No other business coming up, the session was concluded. 

In the afternoon, at 2 Pp. M., the Society met to hear and discuss 
papers. The following papers were offered : — 

Dr. John Reade, Montreal, P. Q., “ Canadian Folk-Lore.” 

J. M. Lemoine, F. R. S. C., “On the Origin of Some Popular 
Oaths.” 

Heli Chatelain, late United States Commercial Agent at Loanda, 
Africa, “Some Causes of the Retarded Development of African 
Civilization.” 

At 8 p.m. the Montreal Branch invited visiting members to an 
entertainment, of which the programme was as follows : — 

8 p.m. 1. A paper by Mr. H. Beaugrand, entitled “ Indian Writ- 
ings and Hieroglyphics,” illustrated by lantern views. 2. Old Cana- 
dian Folk Songs, under the direction of H. St. Pierre. 3. Lantern 
Views of Street Criers, with the Street Cries reproduced by Pho- 
nograph. 4. General Conversazione. 

On Thursday, September 14, the Society met at 10 a.m. The 
Committee on Nominations having made a report, the following 
officers were elected for the year 1894 :— 

PRESIDENT: Prof. Alcée Fortier, New Orleans, La. 

First VicE-PRESIDENT: Washington Matthews, Surgeon and Ma- 
jor, U. S. A., Fort Wingate, New Mexico. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: J. Owen Dorsey, Washington, D. C. 

CoOUNCILLORs (to serve for three years): Dr. A. F. Chamberlain, 
Worcester, Mass. ; Prof. M. M. Curtis, Cleveland, Ohio; Prof. F. W. 
Putnam, Cambridge, Mass. 

Curator : Stewart Culin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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According to the Rules, the Secretary, Treasurer, and six Coun- 
cillors hold over. 

The Chairman reported the nominations for Honorary Members, 
as made by the Council, and thirteen Honorary Members were 
elected, as follows :— 

John Batchelor, Hakodate, Japan; Prof. D. G. Brinton, M. D., 
University of Philadelphia, Pa. ; Prof. J. C. Coelho, Lisbon, Portugal ; 
Henri Gaidoz, Paris, France; G. Laurence Gomme, London, Eng- 
land ; Horatio Hale, Clinton, Ont.; Dr. Jean Karlowicz, Warsaw, 
Poland; Dr. F. S. Krauss, Vienna, Austria; Dr. Kaarle Krohn, Hel- 
singfors, Finland; Dr. Giuseppe Pitré, Palermo, Sicily; Major J. 
W. Powell, Washington, D. C.; Paul Sébillot, Paris, France; Prof. 
Edward B. Tylor, Oxford, England. 


The meeting proceeded to the additional papers on the pro- 
gramme, as follows :— 


William Wells Newell, Cambridge, Mass., “ The Study of Folk- 
Lore, its Material and Objects.” 

Dr. A. F. Chamberlain, Worcester, Mass., “ Mythology of the 
Columbian Discovery of America.” 

Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, Cambridge, Mass., “ Dextral and Sinistral 
Circuits.” 

Mrs. Ellen Powell Thompson, Washington, D. C., “Notes on 
Irish Folk-Lore.” 

Prof. Adolf Gerber, Richmond, Ind., “Brer Rabbit riding on 
Brer Fox to his Lady-love, a comparative Study.” 

“Five Short Louisiana Folk-Tales, Dialect, and Translation,” 
Prof. Alcée Fortier, New Orleans, La. 

The selection of time and place for the Annual Meeting of 1894 
was left to the Council. 

On motion of Dr. A. F. Chamberlain, a vote of thanks was passed 
to the Montreal Branch, for its courtesy. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Inp1an Doctrine or Souts.— (See the paper of Dr. Franz Boas, “ Doc- 
trine of Souls and of Disease among the Chinook Indians,” vol. vi., 1893, 
p. 39.) Dr. Matthews tells us that some of the Hidatsa believe that each 
human being has four souls in one, while the Assiniboin think that each 
person has but one soul. A belief in several souls for each human being 
has been found among the Dakota tribes, and furnishes an explanation of 
the unwillingness (in the past) on the part of many Dakotas to have their 
pictures taken. Among the Dakotas one soul stays in the lock of hair that 
the female kindred of a deceased man preserve until the ceremony of the 
ghost lodge takes place (see “ Teton Folk-Lore,” in “Amer. Anthropologist,” 
vol. ii. No. 2, April, 1889, pp. 145-148). A Kansa told the writer that when 
one of his tribe, named Hosasage, died in 1881, the father-in-law of the de- 
ceased, Wakanda by name, approached the corpse and removed the ghost 
(see “ Kansa Mourning and War Customs,” in “Amer. Naturalist,” vol. xix. 
pp. 670 ef seg.). The Kansa tribe do not believe in one “ happy hunting 
ground ” for all the dead. Their true belief as to the future life is explained 
thus: “ When one of our tribe dies here, in the Indian Territory, his or her 
ghost returns to our former village at Council Grove, Kansas. The souls 
of those who died at Council Grove returned to the next preceding village 
on the Big Blue; and from that point on to the Missouri and down that 


stream is a series of ghost villages.” 
F. Owen Dorsey. 


WEATHER AND Moon SuPERSTITIONS IN TENNESSEE. —I find the follow- 
ing notes in my diary, entered on the afternoon of the last “ ground-hog 
day ;”’ that is, on February 2, 1893. 

“The morning was ominous because it seemed to betoken a clear, bright 
sky. But fortunately the sky soon became overcast, and was decidedly 
cloudy at the critical moment, that is, at high noon, the stated time for the 
ground-hog’s appearance ; so that he could not see his shadow. Had he 
seen it, he would have retired precipitately to the winter quarters whence 
he came, curl himself up therein and resume his intermitted torpor, to await 
in happy unconsciousness the end of the six weeks’ extension of the reign 
of the ice-king. In such case, the die being cast, we should have had to 
look forward despondingly to a dreary interval of retarded buds and pro- 
longed discomfort. 

“ But these blessed noontide clouds have saved us this cruel disappoint- 
ment of our cherished hopes. The ground-hog was not dismayed by the 
appearance of his shadow, and so will not retreat to his hermitage, but at 
once emerge into active life from his two or three months’ sleep. In conse- 
quence, the back of winter is broken.” 

The ground-hog superstition is widely prevalent in this country, both 
north and south, among all classes of our population, of foreign birth and 
native, cultured and illiterate, many believing it as firmly as their own exist- 
ence. A few days after making the entry above quoted, I asked how the 
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ground-hog knows, after his long slumber, when the second day of Febru- 
ary arrives ; or, if he is astir, how he knows when the hour of noon comes. 
The answer was, that the fact of his appearance on this day is well estab- 
lished. Certainly this is the case in the opinion of the adherents of the 
theory; and that too with such accuracy that there is never any need of 
the cautious modification of the almanac, “ The day before or the day 
after.” 

Nor is the well known fact that if the sun shines, with the thermometer 
say at sixty degrees, on the 2d of February, at noon, then the six weeks 
following will inevitably exhibit a succession of broken skies, pinching 
winds, and disjointed weather, to be referred to the ordinary connection of 
cause and effect. 

We are to consider this belief in the infallibility of the ground-hog, not 
as isolated, but as a part of what might be termed an extended system of 
superstitious notions, the variety and prevalence of which exceed all estima 
tion. What a vast array there is of credulous moon-observers, who scru- 
pulously conform to the phases of the moon, as essential to all their affairs 
of business. They will not have a roof placed on a building, nor their pork 
salted down, nor corn, beans, fruit-trees, or anything which bears its prod- 
uce above ground, planted in “the dark of the moon,” nor have a fence 
put up, or potatoes planted, or anything which yields edibles beneath the 
soil, in the “light of the moon.” It would be labor lost in all such cases ; 
for the roof would curl and crack open; the fence would sink into the 
ground ; the pork would rise out of the brine, even if weighted down ; the 
vines would refuse to climb the supports or yield fruit, but would heedlessly 
run straggling about among the weeds ; the esculent roots would disdain to 
bulb, and become spindly and worthless ; in short, disaster would ensue in 
all directions, by “ taking the moon crosswise,” through negligence or wil- 
fulness. 

The same principle —I suppose it is a principle — extends, as some 
think, to wheat and other cereals, so that the sowing of these is impera- 
tively dominated in the same way as the planting of vegetables or the cul- 
ture of vines; and even during the cutting of the ripened grain, or the 
mowing of hay, the moon must be propitious, or the final result will in 
some way be adverse to the wishes of the proprietor. 

It is also a very particular matter to look at the new moon when it ap- 
pears in the west. It must not then be seen, for the first time, through the 
branches of a tree, nor over the left shoulder. Otherwise, an observer may 
well apprehend that he will be “ moonstruck ” in some fashion to his dis- 
advantage. 

As to weather omens, any forms there are currently approved and practi- 
cally applied: Nor are these confined to the uncultured classes. 

If it rains on Easter Sunday, it must of necessity rain for seven weeks, 
or, as some say, for a period of seven Sundays, the exact order, apparently, 
not being fully settled. 

If rain falls on Monday, this must be followed by rains occurring on two 
other days of the same week. 

The first three days of December have a quality whereby they furnish the 
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types of the prevailing weather for December, January, and February. And 
the first twelve days of January control the year in like manner. 

If it has been rainy for some days, and then clears off in the night, this 
change, however promising, is wholly unreliable. The weather is not to be 
considered as settled until the clearing up process is repeated in open day, 
after which only the condition can be permanent. 

Among the great mass of household superstitions may be mentioned a 
few by way of illustration. If a dish-cloth is dropped on the floor, a visitor 
may confidently be expected on that day. If a cock crows in the open 
door, the same result will follow. If any one at table by mistake take an 
article of food while he has a supply of the same article on his plate, a vis- 
itor is at hand who will come hungry. 

Dr. Johnson analyzed his dreams in order to discover the undercurrent 
or bent of his waking thoughts ; so we may analyze, in some degree, even 
the most absurd or grotesque superstitions, to find on what they are based 
or from what they arise. If we do this, we shall find that the basis and 
texture of superstition consist in the following ideas and convictions : that 
man’s destiny is influenced, aid in part determined, by hidden powers 
above and around him; that he is not, therefore, in his own absolute care 
and keeping; that the controlling forces, whatever they are, under which 
he lives, can foreshadow the future and reveal objects and events to come ; 
that they thus far transcend the limits of human intelligence, which can 
hardly see anything in advance, and “ knoweth not what a day may bring 


forth.” 
F.C. Wells. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


BuRIAL OF THE WREN. — (See No. xxii., 1893, p. 231.) In reference to 
the old English custom of the Burial of the Wren, and the discussion relat- 
ing to this ceremony, in which we have been greatly interested, it may be 
said, on the authority of Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, that a corresponding rite 
still exists in Tusayan pueblos, namely, the Burial of the Eagle, a descrip- 
tion of which might elucidate the English custom, and of which he hopes 
hereafter to obtain an account. 


A Necro Batiap. — The following rhyme was obtained from an old col- 
ored woman in Albemarle County, Va. : — 
1. Olde woman, she do me so, — 
How wow wow! 
Old woman, she do me so, — 
How wow wow! 
Hooray blow ! how wow wow, 
Hooray blow! how wow wow! 
2. She saddle me, bridle me, — 
3. She boot me and spur me, — 
4. She ride me a fox-hunting, — 
5. She ride down hillside, — 
6. Old b’ar he clamp me, — 
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Several nonsense verses follow. The refrain is repeated with each 
verse. 
The following is a plantation song from an old nurse : — 
Way away, way away to the wild goose’s nation, 
All the niggers have to work on the sugar plantation ; 
Where it ’s sometimes sweet and sometimes sour, 
Every nigger has to work his own half hour. 


Oh, the ladies they use the bergamot’s spawn,! 

The nigger has a sweet scent the moment he ’s born. 

I play upon the banjo, I practise on the horn; 

The music ’s in the nigger Jim as soon as he was born. 


Randolph Meikicham. 
ALBEMARLE Counry, VA. 


Note. — The first of the foregoing pieces may be a fragment of a song relating 
to magic, in which the person speaking is supposed to have been metamorphosed 
by a witch. — Ep. 


Notes ON OLD New ENGLAND Customs. — In reading your articles on 
the manners and customs of former times, I am reminded of certain things 


which may perhaps be of interest to your readers. 
Mrs. M. F. Hoagland. 
200 WEsT 52D St., New York, N. Y. 


1. Keepinc Saturpay Nicut, — Fifty years ago, and even at a later 
date, the good New Englanders kept Saturday night, taking the evening 
meal before sundown, and so having the work “done up.” Just as the 
sun set behind the western hills, the household disposed itself to reading 
and quiet, but when Sunday evening came, and the sun had gone down, if 
there were young women in the family, their beaux came, a circumstance 
always causing the evening to be looked for with pleasant anticipation. 

2. Use or FENNEL IN CHURCH. — Last summer I visited a church where 
during my childhood a very tall man and a very small woman occupied the 
front pew, he leading the singing with unction, while she quietly chewed 
the fennel, now and then passing a sprig to a neighbor less fortunate than 
herself ; perhaps in order to help them keep awake during the long prayer, 
which often consumed an hour, or the longer sermon, which frequently re- 
quired two hours in delivery, more especially if the minister was expatiat- 
ing on some doctrine. Most of the congregation had come long distances, 
and therefore waited through a short recess for the afternoon meeting, 
which gave the good dames an opportunity to sift the gossip of the neigh- 
borhood. 

3. CuurcH Cuorrs. — These were an interesting feature, consisting of 
a great bass viol, with from fifteen to thirty singers. When such a choir 
sang “Before Jehovah’s Awful Throne,” there was awe and reverence 
among the worshippers, even although among the singers there might be a 
quarrel as to who should take the first seat. 

4. Stoves Iv Meetinc. — During the winter, a very prominent object 


1 According to Webster’s Dictionary, gardeners call underground roots spawn ; 
the sweet-flag has a pungent, aromatic root. 
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was the foot-stove, on which the women rested their feet in order to keep 
them warm. It was no unusual thing to see a woman sit during service 
with her foot-stove in hand, and pass it to another at a distance of three or 
four seats. As stoves were not in use in churches, many amusing inci- 
dents happened at their introduction. In the history of the town of Litch- 
field, Conn., I find this record : — 

“Opposition had been made to the introduction of a stove in the old 
meeting-house, and an attempt made in vain to induce the society to pur- 
chase one. Seven young men purchased a stove and requested permission 
to put it up in the meeting-house on trial. Consent was obtained. It was 
ready for use on the first Sunday in November. It being a warm, pleasant * 
day, it was thought best not to light the fire. 

“These young men were at the church early, as the historian records,‘ to 
see the fun.’ The stove stood in the middle aisle. People came in and 
stared. Deacon Trowbridge had been persuaded to give up his opposition, 
He shook his head, however, as he felt the warm air from the stove, and 
gathered up the skirts of his great-coat as he passed up the broad aisle to 
the deacon’s seat. Another old farmer scowled and muttered at the effect 
of the heat. One woman took her seat, and, after fanning herself, fainted 
entirely away. One good brother stood, and holding out his hands to warm 
them, rubbed them together to show how he enjoyed the heat. There was 
not, nor had there been, a fire in the stove ; and when on Monday morning 
it was rumored that such was the fact, the opposers succumbed, and this 
was the means of reconciling the congregation to the use of a stove in 
church.” 

5. Seconp-Day Weppinc. —In Connecticut, and in New York, the 
bringing home of the bride was called a “ Second-day Wedding ;” in New 
Jersey, an “ Infair.” 

6. FUNERALS IN PENNSYLVANIA. — In Pennsylvania it was formerly the 
custom, when a death occurred, for men to be sent out in various directions 
within a circle of from fifteen or twenty miles radius, in order to “ warn the 
people” to attend the funeral. Hundreds would often assemble, and the 
day was made one of feasting, many of the neighbors assisting the bereaved 
family to bake the meats, fry the sausages, and make the rusk and cake. 

7. EprrapHs.— An amusing feature of New England life in the early 
days was the epitaphs that were put upon the tombstones. 

In an old burying-ground near Litchfield are found the following. I 
give the style as far as is possible : — 


Mr James Tryon 
Mrs Ruth 1" wife 
of above 
Mrs Patty second wife of above. 


Stop my friends and take another view 
The dust that moulders here 
Was once alive like you. 


Here lies our babes we once adore 
They ‘ve gone and cannot come no more, 
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Twas God that called them to depart 
They was the darlings of our heart. 


Beneath this stone lies children five 
Endearing objects when alive 

Though long in silence here the’re lain 
They certain will revive again. 


This stone Here lies the 
is erected to the Body of Mr Lew- 
Memory of Will- is Collens 3* son 
iam Sey-mour of Timothy 
son of Capt Sam- Collins Esq* who 
-uel Seymour & died July y* 16" 
Rebeker his A. D 1753 in y* 24" 
wife, who Depart year of his age. 
-ed this life the 30" day 


of December — A. D. 
1797 aged six. 


Having had 13 children 

to1 Grand children 

274 Great Grand children 

22 Great great grand children 
410 Total. 


BrIDE-STEALING IN New ENGLAND. — (See the paper of Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle, “Old-Time Marriage Customs in New England,” No. xxi., 
1893, p- 97.) With reference to the article of Mrs. Earle, may be compared 
the poem of Mrs. Emma Willard, entitled “ Bride-Stealing, a Tale of New 
England’s Middle Age,” read at Farmington in 1840, from which I subjoin 
extracts. 

The historical poem followed the exercises of the day, which included 
another poem from the pen of the same authoress, entitled “ Our Father,” 
and an oration by Rev. Dr. Porter of New Milford, the occasion being the 
celebration of the Second Centennial Anniversary of Farmington, Conn. 


Now all the wedding guests were met, . . . 
Then cake went round and other matters, 
Handed on well scoured pewter platters. 
Well shone his whitest teeth on black, 

The Ensign’s negro, good old Jack. 
Borrowed at need, the only waiter 

Save Norton’s Tom, who brought forth platter ; 
Or what ’s that lordly dish so rare 

That glitters forth in splendors glare ? 

“ Tell us, Miss Norton, is it silver ? 

Is it from China or Brazil — or” — 

. . . Quoth the good dame, “’T is a tin pan, 
The first made in the colony, 

The maker Pattison ’s hard by — 

From Ireland in the last ship o’er.” 

. . . Next skreaked the tuning violin. 
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The bridegroom liked it not at all, 

Just bent his form the time to show, 

As beaux and ladies all do now. . .. 

His eye upon young Burnham fell, 

He watched him close and read him well ; 
Among his set detected signs, 

Then warned his bride of their designs. 

“ Beware,” he whispered, “ Burnham’s gang. 
Villain, one day he ’ll surely hang. 

They mean, my gentle love, to steal thee, 
Be silent, nor let looks reveal thee ; 

Still keep by me and fear no harm, 
Beneath the shelter of this arm.” 

She said, “I w// obey, not must. 

Thy arm, thy head, thy heart I trust.” 
Burnham approached. “Should he have pleasure 
With the fair bride to lead one measure ?” 
“ Sorry she was, but truth be spoken, 

The heel tap from her shoe had broken. 
Yon ugly chink upon the floor 

Had snapped it off an inch or more.” 
With look displeased the youth withdrew 
Much doubting if she spoke him true. 

To Mercy Hart away he posted, 

Who came and thus the bride accosted : 

“ Oh, Tabby, come along with me, 

I ‘ll show you something rare to see.” 

“ Indeed, dear Mercy, I can’t go, 

My stay lace " — and she whispered low. 

“ Well, then, Miss Lee, if you can’t come 
And see your friends, we ’d best go home.”’ 
In vain — she could not tempt the bride 
To quit, like Eve, her Adam’s side. 

Now came the parting good-byes on, 
Lee whispered few words and was gone, 
And in a short five minutes more 
By movement quick, she gained her door, 
Drew fast the bolt, but straight pursue 
With riot the confederate crew. 

One mounted on fleet steed was near, 
The bride, when stolen, off to bear. 
Now at the door with shout and din, 
They called aloud to let them in. 

“ Quick, open, or the door we break.” 
Down falls the door with crash and crack, 
What saw those graceless felons then ? 
A timid woman, no, a man — 

Aye, more than man he seemed to be, 
As armed with club, stood Isaac Lee ; 
Darted his eye indignant fire, 
Thundered his voice with righteous ire. 
“ Back, villains, back, the man is dead 
Who lifts a hand to touch that head.” 
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They stood aghast, a moment gone, 

Mad and inebriate all rushed on. 

“ Seize him,” cried Burnham, with a scoff, 

“ While I take her and bear her off.” 

Ere the word ended, down he fell : 

Lee’s giant blow had lighted well, 

And quick and oft those strokes descended ; 

And when that battle fierce was ended, 

Three men lay on the floor for dead, 

And four more, wounded, turned and fled. 
Dead they were not, but bruised full sore, 

The bride and bridegroom bending o’er 

With care and cordial, life restore, 

Others came, too — the wounded raised, 

And Isaac’s valor loudly praised. 

None thought him made of such true stuff, 

But hoped the rascals had enough, 

All said ’t was right, and south and north 

Abjured Bride Stealing from henceforth. 


In the preface of the publication, it is stated that “ the events, the local- 
ities, and the personages were all strictly real, and Ensign Hart and little 
Sammy no other than the grandfather and father of the authoress,” 


Emily E. Ford. 
97 CLARK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PROPOSAL FOR FoLK-LoRE RESEARCH AT Hampton, Va.— We take pleas- 
ure in printing the following address, issued by a teacher in the Hampton 
School, who is also a member of The American Folk-Lore Society. The 
task of collecting negro traditions, promoted in part by students of the 
negro race, cannot fail to be as interesting in results as beneficial to the 
persons engaged in the work. 


To graduates of the Hampton Normal School and all others who may be inter- 
ested : 

Dear Frienps, — The American Negroes are rising so rapidly from the 
condition of ignorance and poverty in which slavery left them, to a posi- 
tion among the cultivated and civilized people of the earth, that the time 
seems not far distant when they shall have cast off their past entirely, and 
stand, an anomaly among civilized races, as a-people having no distinct 
traditions, beliefs, or ideas from which a history of their growth may be 
traced. If within the next few years care is not taken to collect and pre- 
serve all traditions and customs peculiar to the Negroes, there will be little 
to reward the search of the future historian who would trace the history of 
his people from the African continent, through the years of slavery, to the 
position which they will hold a few generations hence. Even now the chil- 
dren are growing up with little knowledge of what their ancestors have 


1“To steal the bride, was for a party of young men, accompanied by some 
young women, to carry her off, take her junketing about to neighboring taverns, 
and bring her home the next day. It was a coarse jest, and not unfrequently a 
malicious one, got up by some disappointed rival.” 
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thought or felt or suffered. The common school system with its teachings 
is eradicating the old, and planting the seeds of the new, and the transition 
period is likely to be a short one. The old people, however, still have 
their thoughts on the past, and believe and think and do much as they 
have for generations. From them, and from the younger ones whose 
thoughts have been moulded by them, in regions where the common 
school is as yet imperfectly established, much may be gathered that will, 
when put together and printed, be of great value as material for history and 
ethnology. 

But if this material is to be obtained it must be gathered soon, and by 
many intelligent observers stationed in different places. It must be done 
by observers who enter into the homes and lives of the more ignorant col- 
ored people and who see in their beliefs and customs no occasion for scorn 
or contempt or laughter, but only the showing forth of the first child-like 
but still reasoning philosophy of a race reaching after some interpretation 
of its surroundings and its antecedents. To such observers every custom, 
belief, or superstition, foolish and empty to others, will be of value and will 
be worth careful preservation. This work cannot be done by white people, 
much as many of them would enjoy the opportunity of doing it, but must 
be done by the intelligent and educated colored people who are at work all 
through the South among the more ignorant of their race, teaching, preach- 
ing, practising medicine, carrying on business of any kind that brings them 
into close contact with the simple, old-time ways of their own people. We 
want to get all such persons interested in this work, and to get them to 
note down their observations along certain lines and send them into the 
editor of the “ Southern Workman.’”’ We hope sooner or later to join all 
such contributors into a Folk-Lore Society, and to make our work of value 
to the whole world; but our beginning will be in a corner of the “ Southern 
Workman,” and we have liberty to establish there a department of Folk- 
Lore and Ethnology. 

Notes and observations on any or all of the following subjects will be 
welcomed : — 

1. Folk-tales. The animal tales about Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit and 
the others have been well told by many white writers as taken down from 
the lips of Negroes. Some of them have already been traced back to Africa. 
Many are found existing with slight variations among Negroes and Indians 
of South as well as North America. These, with other stories relating to 
deluges, the colors of different races, and natural phenomena of various 
kinds, form an important body of Negro mythology. Any additions to those 
already written out and printed, or variations on those already obtained, 
would be of great value. 

2. Customs, especially in connection with birth, marriage, and death, 
that are different from those of the whites. Old customs cling longer about 
such occasions. The old nurse, who first takes the little baby in her arms, 
has great store of old-fashioned learning about what to do and what not to 
do to start the child auspiciously upon the voyage of life. The bride re- 
ceives many warnings and injunctions upon passing through the gates of 
matrimony ; and the customs that follow death and burial tend to change 
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but little from age to age. What was once regarded as an honor to the 
dead, or a propitiation of his spirit, must not be neglected, lest the dead 
seem dishonored, or the spirit — about which we know so little after all — 
wander forlorn and lonely, or work us ill because we failed to do some lit- 
tle thing that was needful for its rest. And so the old ways linger on about 
these events of our lives, and through them we may trace back the thoughts 
and beliefs of our ancestors for generations. 

3. Traditions of ancestry in Africa, or of transportation to America. 
Rev. Dr. Crummell, in his eulogy of Henry Highland Garrett, says of that 
great man, “ He was born in slavery. His father before him was born 
in the same condition. His grandfather, however, was born a free man in 
Africa. He was a Mandingo chieftain and warrior, and, having been taken 
in a tribal fight, was sold to slave traders, and then brought as a slave to 
America.” If this tradition was preserved for three generations, may there 
not be others that have been handed down from father to son and from 
mother to daughter through longer descents? The slavery system as it 
existed in the United States tended to obscure pedigrees and blot them out 
entirely by its brutal breaking up of all family ties, but if only here and 
there such traditions are still found, they are worth preserving, as tending 
to throw some light upon the derivation of the American Negroes. 

4. African words surviving in speech or song. Here and there some 
African word has crept into common use, as gooder, for peanut, which is 
manifestly the same as mgooba, the universal African designation for the 
same article of food. Are there not other words, less common, which are 
African? Do not children sing songs, or “ count out” in their games with 
words which many of us have taken for nonsense, but which really form 
links in the chain that connects the American with the African Negro? 
Do not the old people, when they tell stories, use expressions sometimes 
that are not English, and that you have passed over as nonsense? Are 
there not songs sung by the fireside, at the camp-meeting, or at work or 
play that contain words, apparently nonsensical, that make a refrain or 
chorus? If there are, note them down, spelling them so as to give as 
nearly their exact sound as possible, and send. them in with a note of how 
they are used. 

5. Ceremonies and superstitions. Under this head may be included all 
that can be learned about beliefs in ghosts, witches, hags, and how to over- 
come supernatural influences ; how to cork up a hag in a bottle so that 
she cannot disturb your slumbers ; how to keep her at work all night thread- 
ing the meshes of a sifter hung up in the doorway, and so escape her influ- 
ence ; how to detect or avoid conjuring or magic in any form ; how to escape 
the bad luck that must come if you turn back to get something you have 
forgotten, or if a crow flies over the house, or if your eye twitches, or if any 
of the ten thousand and one things occur which in the minds of the igno- 
rant and superstitious will bring bad luck, if the right thing is not done at 
once to avert the evil influence. 

6. Proverbs and sayings. From the time of King Solomon until now 
there have always been embodied in proverbs many bits of sound wisdom 
that show the philosophy of the common people. The form that the prov- 
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erbs and sayings take depends largely upon the habits and modes of 
thought of the people who made them. Thus a collection of the proverbs 
of any race must show many of the race characteristics and the circum- 
stances of life which surround them. Joel Chandler Harris, in his “ Uncle 
Remus’ Songs and Sayings,” has given a series of Plantation Proverbs that 
show the quaint humor, the real philosophy, and the homely surroundings 
of the plantation Negroes. A few specimens from his list may call atten- 
tion to what we mean. “ Better de gravy dan no grease ’tall.” “ Tattlin’ 
‘oman can’t make de bread rise.” “ Mighty po’ bee dat don’t make mo’ 
honey dan he want.” “ Rooster make mo’ racket dan de hin w’at lay de 
aig.” In Mr. Harris’s book the Georgia Negro dialect is carefully preserved, 
but that is not necessary for our work, though adding to its value when it 
can be done well. 

7. Songs, — words or music, or both. The Hampton School has been 
at some pains to note down and preserve many of the “ Spirituals,” which 
are probably the best expression, so far attained, of the religious and musi- 
cal feeling of the race, but there are innumerable songs of other kinds 
which have never been taken down here. One of the earliest methods of 
recording and preserving historical or other knowledge is through the me- 
dium of rhythmic and musical utterance. The Iliad of Homer, the great 
historical psalms of the Hebrew poets, the Norse Sagas, the Scotch, Eng- 
lish, and Spanish ballads, were but the histories of the various races 
moulded into forms in which they could be sung and remembered by the 
people. In the absence of written records or of general knowledge of the 
art of reading, songs are the ordinary vehicle of popular knowledge. A 
few years ago I was listening to the singing of some of our night students. 
The song was new to me and at first seemed to consist mainly of dates ; 
but I found, as it went along and interpreted itself, that it was a long and 
fully detailed account of the Charleston earthquake, in which the events of 
successive days were enumerated, the year being repeated with great fer- 
vency again and again in the chorus. Are there not other songs of a simi- 
lar character that take up older events? Are there not old war songs that 
would be of permanent value? Are there not songs that take up the con- 
dition and events of slavery from other than the religious side? Are there 
any songs that go back to Africa or the conditions of life there? What are 
your people singing about, — for they are always singing at their work or 
their play, by the fireside or in their social gatherings? Find out and write 
it down, for there must be much of their real life and thought in these as 
yet uncollected and unwritten songs. 

There are many other lines along which observation would be of value 
for the purpose of gaining a thorough knowledge of the condition, past and 
present, of the American Negro. Are there any survivors of the later im- 
portations from Africa, or are there any Negroes who can say to-day, My 
father, or mother, was a native African? If there are, talk with them, learn 
of them all they can tell you, and note it down. Are there any families of 
Negroes, apparently of pure blood, characterized by straight or nearly 
straight hair? If there are, do they account for it in any way? What pro- 
portion of the colored people in the district where you live are of mixed 
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blood? Give the number of pure and mixed blood. What proportion hav- 
ing white blood have kept any traditions of their white and of their Negro 
ancestry, so that they know the exact proportion of white to Negro blood ? 
How many have traditions of Indian ancestry? Reports on all these sub- 
jects would be in the line of our work. 

And now, having shown as fully as possible within the limits here set 
down, what it is that the Hampton School desires to do through its gradu- 
ates and all other intelligent Negroes who are interested in the history and 
origin of their own race, we would say in closing that we should be glad to 
enter into correspondence with any persons who wish to help in this work, 
and to receive contributions from all who have made or who can make ob- 
servations along the proposed lines of investigation. Correspondence with 
prominent men of both races leads us to believe that we have the possibil- 
ity ahead of us of valuable scientific study ; that in this age, when it is hard 
to open up a new line of research or add anything to the knowledge of men 
and manners and beliefs that the world already possesses, we, if we labor 
earnestly and patiently, may contribute much that shall be of real and per- 
manent value in spreading among men the understanding of their fellow- 
men, as well as in the furnishing materials for the future historian of the 
American Negro. Is not this worth doing? 

Correspondence in regard to this matter may be addressed to 

Miss A. M. Bacon, 

“ SOUTHERN WORKMAN ” OFFICE, HAMPTON, VA. 


RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


ALGONKIAN. Biackroot. — The book of 1892 is Mr. G. B. Grinnell’s 
“ Blackfoot Lodge Tales” (New York, 1892), which is rich in myth and 
kindred lore (see this Journal, vol. vi. pp. 77-79)- 

The volume of the “American Antiquarian ” for 1893 (xv.) contains ar- 
ticles on Blackfoot star-myths, by Mr. M. N. Wilson: 1. The Pleiades (pp. 
149, 150); 2. The Seven Stars (pp. 200-203). The Pleiades are little 
boys who ran away in a fit of vexation and became stars ; Ursa Major con- 
sists of seven boys who were chased away by their elder sister. 


CHEYENNE. — The “ Folk-Lorist ” (Chicago) for July, 1893, has notes by 
H. R. Voth on “ Cheyenne Funeral Rites.” 


Orcipwe. — The most important contribution to our knowledge of Ot- 
cipwe mythology and folk-lore is the invaluable work of Dr. W. J. Hoffmann, 
“The Midé’wiwin, or Grand Medicine Society of the Ojibwa,” in the 
“Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology” (Washington), pp. 


149-299. 


Penosscot.— In the “ Popular Science Monthly,” xliii. 651, 652, Miss 
VOL. VI. — NO. 23. 21 
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Abby L. Alger publishes the legend of “Grandfather Thunder,” and in 
vol. xliv. pp. 195, 196, a myth of the Creation. 


ApacHe. — The most valuable study in the mythology of this people is 
undoubtedly J. G. Bourke’s “ The Medicine-men of the Apache,” in the 
“ Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology ” (Washington), pp. 451- 
617. 


British COLUMBIA AND THE Nortuwest. — The contribution of the year 
to our lore of the tribes of this region is Dr. Franz Boas’s detailed and 
exact encyclopedic lore, “Sagen der Indianer in Nordwest-Amerika,” 
which continues to appear in the “ Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft 
fiir Anthropologie.” In 1892 are treated the Catloltq (pp. 32-62), Tlaamen 
(pp. 62, 63), E'éksen (pp. 63-65), Pentlatc (pp. 65, 66), Nutka (p. 383), 
Lékwiltok (pp. 383-388), Nimkisch (pp. 388-407), Kiéqsdtendq (pp. 407- 
410); in 1893, the Kwakiutl (pp. 228-240), the Tlatlask’oala (pp. 241- 
256). 


Kootenay. — In the “ Report of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science,” 1892 (Edinburgh Meeting), Dr. A. F. Chamberlain pre- 
sents the results of his work amongst the Kootenay Indians of southeastern 
British Columbia and northern Idaho (pp. 545-615). The article appears 
also as the “ Eighth Report of the Committee on the Northwestern Tribes of 
Canada, with an Introduction by Horatio Hale” (71 pp. 8vo). Pages 31-36 
are devoted to a brief synopsis of Kootenay mythology and folk-lore, chiefly 
abstracts of animal tales. The Deluge myth and the stories of “ Seven 
Heads ” and “ Lame Knee” invite comparison with those of other races. 
The coyote is the chief actor, as with some more southern tribes. 

In the “ Popular Science Monthly ” for November, 1893, the article en- 
titled “Some Characteristics of Northwestern Indians” (pp. 823-831) 
treats of the ethnology and mythology of the Kootenays and Shushwaps, 
based upon Chamberlain and Dawson. In “Am Ur-Quell,” vol. iii. No. 9, 
Dr. A. F. Chamberlain publishes “ Der Wettlauf; Eine Sage der Kiténaqa” 
(How the Frog deceived the Deer in a Race). 


CALIFORNIAN. — In the “ Overland Monthly,” vol. xxi. (1893), pp. 146- 
155, 389-399, Helen M. Carpenter writes “ Among the Diggers of Thirty 
Years Ago,” giving some interesting items of their social life. The “Amer- 
ican Anthropologist,” vol. v. pp. 351-361, contains an article by F. V. Col- 
ville, on the “ Panamint Indians of California,” in which civilization, indus- 
tries, etc., are considered. Vol. vi. of the same journal contains (pp. 377- 
380) a detailed description of “ Pifon Gathering by the Panamints,” con- 
tributed by Mr. B. H. Dutcher. 


Iroquois. — Rev. W. M. Beauchamp’s “ The Iroquois Trail ” (Fayette- 
ville, N. Y., 1892) contains many folk-lore and mythological data (see this 
Journal, vol. v. pp. 261). In the “American Antiquarian,” vol. xiv. pp. 
344-349, the same author treats of the “ Early Religion of the Iroquois.” 
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CHEROKEE. — In “Am Ur-Quell,” iv. Bd. (1893), S. 37-39, Mr. James 
Mooney treats of “ Indian Doctors,” a subject thoroughly studied by him 
in other places, and in connection with his most important contribution, 
“The Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees,” in the “ Seventh Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology ” (Washington), pp. 306-395. 


KiamaTH. — Dr. A. S. Gatschet’s “ Klamath Indians of Southwestern 
Oregon,” forming parts i. and ii. of vol. ii. of the “ Contributions to North 
American Ethnology,” contains, especially at pp. 1-197 of part i., a large 
amount of valuable and interesting folk-loristic and mythological material 
(see this Journal, vol. v. pp. 252-255). 


NanuatL. —In the “ American Anthropologist” for July, 1893, Dr. J. 
W. Fewkes has an article on “A Central American Ceremony, which sug- 
gests the Snake Dance of the Tusayan Villagers” (pp. 285-306). The 
paper is based upon Sahagun’s description of a ceremony of the Nahuatl, 
together with a hitherto unpublished native text. On this festival of the 
water pancakes Dr. Fewkes makes some valuable remarks, and prints the 
texts in question, besides which the plate given in Sahagun is printed in 
colors, together with snake pictures from the Maya Codex Cortesianus. 
Dr. Fewkes concludes that the “facts here recorded look as if the Hopi 
practise a ceremonial system of worship with strong affinities to the Na- 
huatl and Maya.” 


Navajo. — To the “ American Anthropologist,” vol. vi. (1893), No. 3 
(pp- 345-362), Mr. A. M. Stephen contributes an interesting article on the 
“Navajo.” - Land and people, life, land tenure, architecture, house dedica- 
tion, family customs, marriage customs, taboo, arts, mythology, religious 
ceremonies, medicine, present transitional conditions, are all treated of. 

In the “Journal of the Anthropological Institute” (London), Miss H. 
W. Buckland discusses some “ Points of Contact between Old World Myths 
and Customs and the Navajo Myth entitled ‘The Mountain Chant’ ” (vol. 


xxii. (1893), pp. 346-355): 


In the “ Eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology” (Washing- 
ton), J. Stevenson discusses in detail the “ Ceremonial of Hasjelti Dailjis 
and Mythical Sand-paintings of the Navajo Indians” (pp. 229-285). 


Puestos. TusayAN (Mogu1).—In the “ Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. 
Sci.,” 1892 (pp. 258-270), M. C. Stevenson has an interesting paper on 
“Tusayan Legends of the Snake and Flute People.” Somewhat detailed 
accounts are given of The Snake Drama, The Origin of the Snake Ceremo- 
nial, The Origin of the Flute Ceremonial. The writer concludes: “ The 
flute ceremonial is the dramatization of the migrations of the Flute people, 
their encounter with the Snake people, and the grand finale when the di- 
rector of the Flute people brings the rams, and in return the director of the 
Snake people declares he shall be master over the land every alternate 
year. . . . The snake drama bears no relation to the flute drama, except 
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in so far as they are both vain ceremonials; but in the flute drama, both 
the Flute people and the Snake people appear.” 

In the “ Bulletin of the Essex Institute,” vol. xxiv. Nos. 7-9, Dr. J. W. 
Fewkes treats at length of “ The Wa-wac-ka-tci-na, a Tusayan Foot Race” 
(pp. 113-133). The characters, masks, etc., are described in detail. The 
same author, in the “American Anthropologist,” vol. vi. (1893), pp. 363- 
375, under the title, “A-wa-to-bi ; an Archxological Verification of a Tusa- 
yan Legend,” deals with the Indian stories of the mined pueblo of A-wa- 
to-bi. Another contribution to the mythology of the Pueblo Indians is 
the article of Mr. A. F. Bandelier, “ The Montezuma of the Pueblos,” in 
the same journal, vol. v. pp. 319-326. The conclusion arrived at is that 
the “ Montezuma of New Mexico is, therefore, in its present form, a mod- 
ern creation.” In the “ Journal of American Archxology and Ethnology,” 
vol. iii, Mr. Bandelier has also a valuable study, “An Outline of the Docu- 
mentary History of the Zuii Tribe” (pp. 1-115). Useful for reference in 
connection with mythological and sociological study is V. Mindeleff’s study 
of Pueblo architecture, Tusayan and Cibola, in the “ Eighth Annual Re- 
port of the Bureau of Ethnology ” (Washington), pp. 1-228. 

In the “ Journal of American Archeology and Ethnology,” vol. ii. (1892), 
Mr. J. G. Owens, whose early death is much regretted, has a detailed de- 
scription (pp. 161-175) of “ Natal Ceremonies of the Hopi Indians ;” and 
in the “ Folk-Lorist” (Chicago), July, 1893, is an account of a “ Hopi 
Doll,” by A. M. Stephen. 

In the “ Journal of American Archeology and Ethnology,” vol. ii. (1892), 
pp- 1-159, Dr. J. W. Fewkes, under the title, “ A Few Summer Ceremonials 
at the Tusayan Pueblos,” gives us part of “a true story of the religious 
ceremonies of these Indians.” 

In the “American Anthropologist,” vol. v. (1892), pp. 217-245, Dr. J. W. 
Fewkes and A. M. Stephens discuss the “ Mam-zrau-ti,” a Tusayan cere- 
mony. 

In the “American Naturalist,” vol. xxvii. (1893), C. L. Webster, in an 
article, “Among the Cliff-Dwellers,” describes a mummified child. 
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Srovan. — Important to folk-lorists and mythologists is Rev. J. Owen 
Dorsey’s “ The Tcegiha Language,” forming vol. vi. of the “ Contributions 
to North American Ethnology,” published by the Department of the Inte- 
rior, Washington. The volume contains the tests and explanations of 
many important and interesting myths (see this Journal, vol. v. pp. 255- 
257). In the “American Anthropologist,” vol. vi. 1893, the same writer 
has a note on “ The Rising and Falling of the Sky in Siouan Mythology.” 


Omana. — In the “Papers of the Peabody Museum,” vol. i. (1893), No. 5 
(vi, 152 pp.), Miss A. C. Fletcher discusses “ Omaha Indian Music.” The 
article is accompanied by “A Report on the Structural Peculiarities of the 
Music,” by J. C. Fillmore. 


Yucui. — In the “American Anthropologist” for July, 1893, Dr. A. S. 
Gatschet contributes (pp. 279-282) “ Some Mythic Stories of the Yuchi In- 
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dians,” —the origin of the dry land (the widespread n_ th of the diving 
animal or bird); how the land was first made (quite Algonkian in general 
aspect : perhaps the Yuchi have been influenced since their location on the 
Arkansas by the tribes of that stock) ; sun myths; why the cedar-tree is 
red-grained (the ending calls up the cognate Cherokean myth). 


Eskimo. — The exhaustive paper of Mr. John Murdoch on “ The Ethno- 
logical Results of the Point Barrow Expedition,” in the Ninth Ann. Rep. of 
the Bur. of Ethn., pp. 19-441, contains many items of folk-lore and my- 
thology. 

ONOMATOLOGY. 

ALGONKIAN. — In the “ Brooklyn Daily Eagle Almanac, 1893,” Mr. W. 
W. Tooker discusses “ Indian Names of Places in Brooklyn ” (pp. 58-60), 
the principal words investigated being Merechkawikingh (the Indian village 
which the Dutch found near Red Hook), Rinnegackonck (the Navy Yard's 
old name), Gowanus (name of an old plantation), /Apefonga (a name sup- 
posed to have been bestowed by the Indians upon Brooklyn Heights, but 
which, Mr. Tooker tells us, is a Chippeway term which Schoolcraft gratu- 
itously unloaded upon the locality), In the “ Long Island Magazine” for 
September, 1893 (pp. 51-54), Mr. Tooker discusses “ Supposed Indian 
Names of Places on Long Island,” showing what transformations such fa- 
miliar words as Oak-neck, Hog-neck, Wainscott have undergone. As in the 
case of Mr. Tooker’s previous papers upon Indian Names, these essays are 
marked by careful and conservative etymologizing. 

In the “ American Anthropologist,” vol. vi. (1893), pp. 409-414, the same 
writer discusses the ethnology and philology of the “ Kus-karawaokes of 
Captain John Smith,” and contributes to the “American Antiquarian,” 
vol. xv. (1893), pp. 286-291, an interesting and suggestive article on “ The 
Name Susquehanna, its Origin and Significance.” 


Kootenay. —In the same periodical and number, Dr. A. F, Chamber- 
lain writes of “ The Name of the Kootenay Indians.” 


NanvatTL. — In the “ American Antiquarian,” vol. xv. 377-382, Dr. D. G. 
Brinton analyzes acutely the words “ Anahuac” and “ Nahuatl.” 


GENERAL. — The paper on “North and South American Aboriginal 
Names,” in the “ Popular Science Monthly,” vol. xliv. pp. 81-84, is somewhat 
antiquated and unscientific. The author’s attempts to connect Orinoko with 
Roanoke, New England Chicopee and South American Chicapa, Peoria and 
Peru, are not to be countenanced. Canadian-agua and Nottas-agua, if the 
first is for Cananadaigua and the latter for Nottawasaga, can have nothing 
in the world to do with each other. Vance, L. J., “ Folk-Lore Study in 
America,” in “ Popular Science Monthly,” vol. xliii. (1893), pp. 586-598 ; 
Wood, C. E. S., “ Famous Indians, Portraits of some Indian Chiefs,” 
“ Century” (New York), vol. xlvi. (1893), pp. 436-445; Peet, S. D., “ The 
Borrowed Myths of America,” in “ American Antiquarian” (Chicago), vol. 
xiv. pp. 336-343; Keller, H., “The Magic of the Red Men,” in “ North 
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American Review” for November, 1893, pp. 591-600 (brief notes on “ Med- 
icine-men,” Pawnee, Moqui, etc.); Chamberlain, A. F., “ Ueber Zauber mit 
menschlichem Blut und dessen Ceremonial Gebrauch bei den Indianern 
Amerikas ” (three articles), in “ Am Ur-Quell,” vol. iv. (1893), S. 1-3, 34- 
37, 64-66; also, “Sagen vom Ursprung der Fliegen und Moskiten,” 7d/d., 
S. 129-131 (treats, among others, of such legends amongst the Algonkians, 
Kootenay, Iroquois, Cherokee) ; Read, W. E., “ Indian Traditions of their 
Origin,” in “Overland Monthly” (San Francisco), vol. xx. (1892), pp. 


577-584). 


LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


MontreaL. Monday, October 9, 1893. The first regular meeting of the 
season was held at the house of Mr. H. Beaugrand, first president of the 
Branch, Professor Penhallow, the President, in the chair. The paper of 
the evening was an account of “ The Fall of Hochelaga,” contributed by 
Mr. Horatio Hale, and read, in the absence of the author, by Dr. John 
Reade. 

It is well known that when Champlain reached the place where Montreal 
now stands, the little Indian fortress that Jacques Cartier had found there 
some sixty years before had disappeared, as had also the kindred settle- 
ments lower down the river. What became of this Indian population? The 
question had long been asked in vain, but traditions that have come to 
light furnish a reasonable answer. In studying the languages of the Ca- 
nadian tribes, Mr. Hale visited the Wyandots of Anderdon, on the Detroit 
River, the last feeble remnant of the only tribe which retained, in Canada, 
the speech of the once famous and powerful Huron people. Crushed by 
the Iroquois in the desperate struggle of which Parkman in his “ Jesuits 
in North America” has given a narrative of thrilling interest, they had 
taken refuge for a time among their Algonquin friends, the Ojibways, on 
the shores of Lakes Michigan and Superior. Returning eastward after a 
time, they settled on the island of Michilimackinac, whence at a later day, 
descending through Lakes Huron and St. Clair, they occupied lands on 
both sides of the Detroit River. About the middle of the present century 
the majority of them accepted lands in the Indian Territory, where, strange 
to say, they had for neighbors a band of their ancient enemies, the Sene- 
cas. A small number of them still clung to their Canadian homes ; and 
from Joseph White, — in his own tongue Mandarong, the “ Unwilling,” — 
the chief of this band, a man of marked intelligence, and, in spite of his 
name, of frank and genial nature, Mr. Hale obtained much information 
touching the history, customs, and beliefs of his people. Mandarong had 
once visited his kinsmen at Lorette, and compared traditions with them. 
These traditions agreed in assigning for the primitive home of the undi- 
vided race the northern banks of the St. Lawrence, near the Atlantic coast. 
Chief Mandarong told Mr. Hale of the origin of the war which resulted in 
the dispersal of the Huron-Iroquois. The two communities were living to- 
gether, but without intermarriage, which had been forbidden, when an Iro- 
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quois brave transgressed the interdict and afterwards aggravated the offence 
by slaying his Huron wife. Her kinsmen, to avenge her fate, slew an Iro- 
quois, and a general quarrel ensued. It was in this conflict that Hochelaga 
fell, and the tribes along the river, whose chiefs were vassals to the Hoche- 
laga overlord, were dispersed. The closing scenes to the long and sangui- 
nary feud are described in the pages of Parkman, and from that animated 
description the reader may imagine the incidents that preceded, accompa- 
nied, and followed the fall of Hochelaga. Mr. Hale brought forward inde- 
pendent data to confirm the accounts of Peter Clarke and Joseph White 
(Mandarong), which, in the main, agree with each other. He quotes the 
testimony of the late Sir D. Wilson, based on what F. X. Picard, the Huron 
chief, had communicated to him, and explains the expression generally ac- 
cepted as indicating an indigenous or autochthonous origin, as really mean- 
ing “from down stream.” In summing up his paper, of which the foregoing 
is a brief outline, Mr. Hale dwelt upon the value of traditional evidence 
which had hitherto been underestimated by book-worshipping historians, 
and cited the island groups of the Pacific as striking instances of a chain 
of witnesses extending back, not for generations or centuries merely, but 
for millenniums. 

At the conclusion of the paper a discussion, begun by the chairman, was 
carried on by several of the members, especially Mr. Beaugrand, who spoke 
of his personal acquaintance with Mr. Picard and other chiefs of the Hu- 
rons and Iroquois of this province, and dwelt especially on the evidences 
of language for the truth of Mr. Hale’s theory. In order to compare the 
tribal dialects of the seventeenth century with those of the existing rem- 
nants of the Huron-Iroquois stock, he placed before the meeting the works 
of the early missionaries, explorers, and adventurers, as well as the lexicons 
of Bishop Baraga, Father Lacombe, and Abbé Cuog. Among the rarer 
volumes exhibited were the works of Lescarbot, Sagard, La Honton, Hen- 
nepin (1698, dedicated to William III.), Bacqueville de la Potherie, Le 
Beau, Reveillard’s edition of Le Tac’s “ Histoire Chronologique,” and a 
beautifully bound quarto Charlevoix (1744). Among more recent werks 
shown were Abbé Maurault’s “ Histoire des Abenaquis,” a book of can- 
tigues for the use of the Lake of Two Mountains mission, and “ Le Vieux 
Montreal,” in which several old sites were identified. ‘The remainder of 
the evening was passed in conversation, and in the inspection of a collec- 
tion of objects of archzological interest. 

Monday, November 13. The Branch met at the house of Mrs. A. R. Mac- 
donnell, 1160 Dorchester Street, the President in the chair. After the 
Secretary, Mr. F. E. Came, had read the notes of the preceding meeting, a 
discussion followed regarding the programme for the year. A paper by 
J. M. Le Moine, F. R. S. C., on the “ Origin of Some Popular Oaths,” was 
read, Mr. Le Moine dealing mainly with French forms of courtly and 
plebeian swearing. 


Loutstana. Monday, November 13. The Louisiana Branch held its first 
meeting of the season in Tulane Hall at 3.30 p.m. After the reading of 
the minutes of previous meetings by the assistant secretary, Mr. E. Fos- 
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ter, the President introduced Dr. Biichner, curator of the government eth- 
nological museum at Munich, a gentleman who was on a visit to New Or- 
leans for a few days previous to going to Mexico for scientific research, 
and who has probably seen as many varieties of the human race as any one 
living. 

Dr. Biichner then gave the members a most interesting lecture on what 
he had seen amongst the African tribes, and, in opening, remarked that he 
had hoped, instead of giving a lecture, to have had the pleasure of hearing 
one, and in the absence of any notes, his memory would have to serve him. 
He said that he was first sent out to Africa in 1878 by the German explo- 
ration fund to explore the middle basin of the Congo region. Lunda was 
the principal kingdom which he visited. The kingdom, the lecturer said, 
had since been swept away. Its government was a peculiar one, it having 
been divided into two distinct estates: the one having at its head Muati- 
amvo, which each successive king took ; the other a gyneocracy in every 
respect, governed by a queen, whose name was always the name of the 
state, Lukokessa. These two heads were not married to each other, each 
governing separately. The subjects of both belonged to the Bantu family, 
from which had been recruited the whole of the negroes in America, The 
two estates were distinct, although mixing. The king’s succession lay in 
his nephew, and the queen’s in her niece. The lecturer said that he was 
not permitted to penetrate any farther north than Lunda, and out of a 
guard of one hundred and twenty men, with which he started from Angola, 
only twelve remained faithful, the deserters alleging that their enemies were 
anthropophagi, which he, the lecturer, did not believe. 

The Bushmans and Hottentots were quite distinct from any other of the 
African races, and presented many features which were extremely interest- 
ing. The Bantu language, he said, was spoken from east to west, and trav- 
elling, on this account, was not at all difficult. Its greatest peculiarity was 
in the use of the prefix instead of the suffix, as in European languages. 
The race included the Matabeles, of which he had a poor opinion. 

The negro was, to him, a very interesting subject, and, in his opinion, 
the Kaffir was the finest specimen of the uncivilized races with which he 
had met, the American Indian being only a degenerate specimen. The 
women were not, as is supposed, slaves, as in many communities, but en- 
joyed many prerogatives, and in the history of all the tribes were to be 
found instances where the women had left the tribe until their demands 
had been complied with. The negroes, as a whole, were very socialistic. 
There was no private property in Africa except the king’s. They were 
very musical, but their music was mostly in the nature of a dole, The lec- 
turer said that he had collected many of the tales as told around the camp- 
fires during the three years he had resided in the country, while engaged 
in the study of ethnology. He had come to the conclusion that the negro 
had no religion, as we know it. His god was quite another being. His 
belief was a polytheism made up of kobolds, devils, and the power of re- 
medial fetishes. He had never been able to combine his system into one 
harmonious whole, and this was the worst side of the negro. Every clever 
man was a sorcerer, and after every death of a chief the sorcerer was 
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searched out and put to death, because death could not take place except 
through his influence. The negro was not cruel, on the whole. He had 
been struck with the fact that the negro of the States was a much darker 
man than his African brother. There was really no black race, and the 
native of the Malaccan peninsula and the hill tribesman of Siam were 
darker than the Africans, among whom he had seen some as light as the 
Chinese. 

In concluding his lecture, Dr. Biichner said that he had remarked some 
of the songs sung by the whites in the cotton presses here, which were 
evidently of African origin, and he impressed on the members the advisa- 
bility of having these written down. 

Professor Fortier, in thanking the lecturer, also impressed this fact on 
the audience, and wished that the members would take it in hand before 
they disappeared altogether. He mentioned that the national society 
placed much stress upon the value of the folk-lore of the African races, and 
mentioned that the first monograph would be one derived from purely Afri- 
can sources, and the second one, on the folk-lore of Louisiana, largely 
derived from the same source. 


Boston Brancu. Friday, October 20. The Branch met at the house of 
Mr. W. W. Newell, Brattle Street, Cambridge. The committee appointed for 
the purpose of reporting new by-laws for the Branch made their report, 
and the proposed rules were adopted. These will be printed by the Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore Society, together with the by-laws of other branches, in a 
pamphlet descriptive of the operations and plans of the Society, which will 
be sent to all members. Officers of the branch were elected (to serve until 
the annual meeting in April, 1894) as follows: President, Professor F. W. 
Putnam ; Vice-Presidents, Mr. Dana Estes, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes ; Secre- 
tary, George P. Bradley, M. D., U. S. N.; Treasurer, Arthur G. Everett ; 
Advisory Committee, Miss A. L. Alger, Mr. Montague Chamberlain, Mrs. 
David H. Coolidge, Mrs. W. B. Kehew, Mr. W. W. Newell, Mrs. B. L. Rob- 
inson. 

Friday, November 17. The monthly meeting was held at the house of 
Dr. Clarence J. Blake, 226 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mr. Dana Estes 
presiding. The presiding officer made a brief address to the society on 
the opening of its sessions for the season, in which he alluded to the late 
World’s Fair as connected with the objects of the Branch, remarking the 
educational value of many of the Midway Plaisance exhibitions, and par- 
ticularly observing that some of the more objectionable features of these 
shows, dances, etc., were not representative of the countries of the per- 
formers, but had been learned since their arrival, to cater to the supposed 
tastes of the public. The new by-laws were read and adopted. Papers 
from members of the Branch being in order, Dr. George P. Bradley read a 
short notice of a sailor superstition connected with the burial of the dead 
at sea. 

Remarks were made by Dr. Blake (who gave information concerning an 
analogous superstitious custom, namely, staking down the bodies of sus- 
pected Vampyres in certain parts of the Austrian empire) and by Dr. 
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Fewkes, who remarked on the significance of tying the feet of the dead 
together. The Rev. Dr. F. B. Allen read, for Miss Alger, a paper on chil- 
dren’s street songs, as observed in this city, giving many entertaining ex- 
amples, and distributed copies of the journal of the Episcopal City Mission, 
“ My Neighbor,” containing the above songs. Miss Yerxa read a version 
of a fairy tale obtained from Irish domestics. Dr. Fewkes delivered an 
address on the prayer-offerings, or Bahos, of the Moquis, examples of which 
were exhibited. 

One of these images, mainly consisting of feathers of a certain kind, each 
comprising some emblem, and which is supposed to be the carrier of the 
prayer or message to the Great Snake, or Great Water (the Ocean), had 
been intrusted to the speaker on the occasion of his leaving the tribe to go 
to the coast. Among other interesting points, it was observed that the two 
sexes were indicated in these figures, the measurements of which are taken 
from different parts of the human body, adapted in size to the dignity of 
the divinity to whom the prayer is addressed ; the green color is emblem- 
atic of the west, and is hence used prominently, as the “Great Water” 
lies in that direction. The use of the sacred meal and honey in the conse- 
cration was noticed, and the question of the possible significance of the 
use of the latter, as derived from the bee, a speedy and direct carrier, was 
noticed. The use of a four-stranded string, emblematic of a breathing line, 
which was stretched out in the supposed direction of the divinity, was 
alluded to ; also the use of the turkey-feather, supposed to be stained by 
dragging in the mud, and the connection of the Turkey with the Great 
Snake in the myth. The carrying of suitable presents or offerings from 
the seashore to the tribe was mentioned ; such as shells, water-worn wood, 
etc., and, most successful of all, a horseshoe crab, which was at once iden- 
tified by the Indians with the Giant Tadpole of their legend ; the ceremony 
of its consecration was described ; it was placed upon an altar and sprin- 
kled with meal and honey ; Aahos were made and placed on the back of the 
crab, which was finally left with the tribe, to their great joy. 

It was mentioned that a conch shell was very acceptable, as the sound 
heard on holding it to the ear was believed to be the voice of the Great 
Snake, or sea, as in our childish belief. 


CAMBRIDGE BraNCH. This Branch was formed November 21, the meet- 
ing for organization being held at the house of Dr. B. L. Robinson, 38 Ar- 
lington Street. Mr. W. W. Newell pointed out the field existing in America 
for the collection and study of folk-lore. Mr. Tisdale spoke of the oppor- 
tunity for collection in Canada, among fishermen of the lower St. Lawrence. 
Mr. Fernald mentioned his experience among the French population of 
upper Maine, as an isolated and simple community. Miss Yerxa alluded 
to the traditional lore possessed by domestic servants, especially from 
Ireland, while Mr. Schofield spoke of the relation of folk-lore to medieval 
literature. A committee was appointed to draw up rules, and a president 
and secretary elected. 

December 5. The Branch met at the house of Mrs. J. B. Warner, 153 
Brattle Street. Organization was completed by election of officers and the 
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adopting of by-laws. Professor A. R. Marsh of Harvard University spoke 
of the relation of folk-lore to literature, the study of comparative literature, 
in our day, having taken the character of a science, seeking for the origin 
and explanation of literary themes, which, as it was considered, were often — 
to be sought in the popular imagination. Professor J. Y. Bergen described 
the collections which had been made by Mrs. F. D. Bergen, consisting of - 
many thousands of items ; he treated also of the connection of folk-lore 
with general psychologic and biological problems. 

Officers of the Branch: President, Mr. A. R. Tisdale ; Vice-President, 
Miss Helen Child ; Secretary, Mr. M. M. Fernald ; Treasurer, Mr. F. W. 
Robinson ; Executive Committe, Miss Sarah Yerxa, Miss G. S. Shaler, Mr. 
W. H. Schofield. The membership consists of about thirty persons, chiefly 
graduate students of Harvard University. 


New York Brancu.— The November and December meetings of this 
Branch will be reported in the next number. 


In MemorIAM. — FRANCIS PARKMAN. The loss of the most eminent of 
American historical writers has called forth so many expressions of affec- 
tion and honor, that it will here be necessary to do no more than mention 
his name, as an original member of The American Folk-Lore Society. 
His work illustrates the manner in which the best history, using material 
from all quarters, becomes also the best literature ; and it especially serves 
the cause of folk-lore in showing how all information, serving to illustrate 
the ideas and character of aboriginal races, has also a relation to the his- 
tory of the immigrant race. 


Lieut. Fiercuer S. Bassett, U.S. N. By the sudden death of Lieu- 
tenant Bassett, at Chicago, October 19, is taken away one of the most hard- 
working and energetic persons interested in the organization of American 
folk-lore. His first work, ‘Legends and Superstitions of the Sea and of 
Sailors,” 1885, was a collection of maritime folk-lore ; a second edition 
appeared, under the title of “ Sea Phantoms,” in 1892. In 1892 Lieuten- 
ant Bassett became the Secretary of the Chicago Folk-Lore Society, the 
organization of which was in great measure due to his services. In con- 
nection with this society he published, in the same year, “ The Folk-Lore 
Manual,” an index of the themes included in this study, and acted also as 
editor of “ The Folk-Lorist,” the organ of the society. He also directed 
and organized the International Folk-Lore Congress of the Columbian 
Exposition, the success of which was chiefly due to his own labors and 
devotion. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY to the Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1885-86, by J. W. Powe, Director. 
Washington, Government Printing Office. 1891. Pp. xli, 407. 

E1cutH ANNUAL Report. Washington. 1891. Pp. xxxvi, 298. 


These magnificent volumes justify the statement heretofore made in this 
Journal, that in no part of the world, during the past few years, have con- 
tributions to the knowledge of primitive culture been so important as those 
made in America. 

The Seventh Report includes a map of the territories occupied at the 
time of the discovery, by the several Indian families. Colors are used to 
represent different stocks, that is to say, races whose languages possess no 
lexical connection. Of these independent families, Major Powell, in his 
accompanying treatise, numbers fifty-eight. The eye of the eastern ob- 
server will fall with particular attention on the vast Algonquian tract, ex- 
tending from Newfoundland to the Rocky Mountains, and from Hudson’s 
Bay to Tennessee, with an offshoot in Arkansas ; thirty-six principal tribes 
(and consequently languages) are enumerated, of which some of the names 
are preserved in our appellations : Cheyenne, Delaware, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Miami, Micmac, Mohegan, Montauk, Narragansett, Ottawa, Pam- 
lico, Powhatan, the survivors of the stock now numbering almost one hun- 
dred thousand. With surprise, also, it will be noticed how, while Europe 
offers relatively few stocks absolutely distinct in language, the Pacific slope 
from the thirty-fifth to the forty-fifth parallel presents more than twenty. 
Only secondary in importance to the descriptive work are the observa- 
tions of the director, who points out the essentially sedentary character of 
aboriginal life, the limitation of the population and its causes, the inappli- 
cability of the Malthusian law to Indian existence, the effect of the social- 
istic conditions of the kinship system, and the consequences of the system 
of witchcraft belonging to Indian religions. 

The work of Dr. W, J. Hoffmann, on “ The Midé’wiwin, or ‘Grand Med- 
icine Society’ of the Ojibwa,” occupies one hundred and fifty pages (pp. 
149-300). This description has a value which cannot be overestimated, 
applying as it does, in a measure, to Algonquian ritual in general. We 
think it will be useful to give a brief sketch of the initiation into this secret 
society, the rites of which are in fact a religion, affecting Indian life with 
an intensity even greater than that which the religion of civilized nations 
exercises, inasmuch as it directs all actions and determines the entire for- 
tune of life. 

The first great event in the life of an Ojibwa youth is his first fast. In 
the seclusion of the forest he obtains visions, revealing to him his spiritual 
genius, and determining his future career. It may be that the man/idé or 
spirit which appears to him is connected with the society of the Midé’, 
and turns his thoughts in this direction. He therefore consults a Midé’ 
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priest, and states his desire. If the priest approves his resolution, after 
consultation with his confraternity, he gives advice in regard to prelimina- 
ries, and an instructor is assigned, whom he must remunerate with proper 
fees, and whose lessons, including education in ritual observances, tradi- 
tions, songs, the medical properties of herbs, extend over several years. 
The time having arrived, he enters a sweat-lodge built near the sacred 
lodge, and prepares himself by purifications of several days. After cere- 
monies in the sweat-lodge, the candidate, carrying presents, and followed 
by his preceptor and other priests, makes four circuits of the lodge of the 
Midé’, and, after depositing his gifts, is conducted within. An important 
part of the ceremony consists in shooting into the body of the candidate the 
Mi'gis, or sacred shell, to which is attributed the power of bestowing life. 
For this purpose the celebrant makes a pretence of shooting, with his med- 
icine sack, the magic shell into the body of the applicant, on which the 
youth falls apparently lifeless ; the priest then withdraws from his mouth 
the shell, which the applicant has previously been instructed to retain 
there. On the removal the candidate gradually revives, but falls again 
when the shell is put within his lips (not being yet qualified to endure the 
spiritual power). Being touched with the medicine sacks, he comes to 
himself, and is now regarded as symbolically raised from the dead, and a 
member of the Midé’. He distributes presents, receives the gift of a med- 
icine sack, and is now able to impart the power. A feast is held at the 
expense of the new member, traditions are related, and miracles recounted. 
The new member sings Midé’ songs in praise of his transcendent state 
and his acquisition of the strength which renders him superior to the dis- 
turbing influences of the evil spirits who have attempted to bar his prog- 
ress. Such is the reception of the first degree of the Midé’ ; there remain 
three other degrees, to be obtained only after the interval, in each case, of 
a season necessary for accumulating the requisite offerings, this necessity 
of payment being not merely due to the love of acquisition on the part of 
the initiated, but to the belief that a medicine or charm, for the employ- 
ment of which no return is made, loses its power ; in other words, to the 
sense that what costs nothing is worth nothing. The later initiations, in 
principle, resemble the earlier, being indeed regarded as a repetition of 
the consecration and multiplication of the power. The knowledge and 
force of the candidate increasing with each application of the Mi'gis, he 
acquires power over things animate and inanimate, becomes able to heal 
the sick and raise the dead, to render himself invisible, and pass from place 
to place at will, to predict the future, and direct the actions of one who 
consults him, to avenge himself on his enemies, and destroy life by his 
charms. It is to be expected that in the rites we should meet with the 
usual feature of dramatization of myth and supposed assumption of super- 
natural personality. Thus, in attaining the fourth degree, the candidate 
finds himself opposed by all the malevolent Man‘idés, panther, turtle, fox, 
etc., who have already obstructed his way. In order to progress, there- 
fore, it is necessary that he be aided by the benevolent bear spirit, who 
comes to his support, and with whom he becomes identified, in this charac- 
ter proving able to rout his supernatural enemies. 
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To the different degrees belong their respective emblems, that of the 
fourth degree being a cross, red and green above, and below painted on 
the four sides with the colors of the respective quarters. The Jesuit fathers 
took this cross for the Christian emblem. 

The short songs, or sentences, sung at the rites, and given by Dr. Hoff- 
mann, possess that deeply symbolical character which is to be expected. 
Noticeable is the truly religious feeling of these, the inheritance or compo- 
sition of the different Midé’. “I am using my heart.” “ We are liking to 
one another ” (i. ¢., the spirit and the Midé’). “ My medicine is the sacred 
Man'id6.” “I brought life to the people” (by the gift of rain). “I am 
crying, my colleague, the great spirit, he sees me crying.” 

A most remarkable feature of Dr. Hoffmann’s account is the representa- 
tion of sacred mnemonic records, on birch-bark, belonging to the different 
priests. In these is to be noticed, at the end of the fourth degree, an an- 
gular pathway, symbolical of the path of life after initiation ; the points at 
which the priest is liable to diverge from the pathway of rectitude are in- 
dicated by oblique projections, branching to the right and left. At the end 
is an ovoid figure, signifying the end of the world, or of the existence of 
the individual, marked with vertical strokes, denoting the number of years 
of membership. Of the many singular characteristics of the religion, for 
such it is, we cannot speak farther, but recommend a perusal of the trea- 
tise. 

The concluding part of the volume is occupied by the remarkable work 
of Mr. James Mooney, on “ The Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees,” which 
has already been noticed in this Journal. 

The eighth report is occupied chiefly with the work of Victor Mindeleff, 
“ A Study of Pueblo Architecture in Tusayan and Cibola” (pp. 14-228). 
This discussion, though belonging primarily to archeology, exhibits the 
close connection of that science with tradition, migration legends of the 
Tusayan gentes being used as an aid to exploration. 

The writer remarks that the material of the present essay, together with 
studies hereafter to be published, will illustrate the evolution of an impor- 
tant type of primitive architecture, which, under the influence of the arid 
environment, has developed from the rude lodge into the many-storied 
house of rectangular rooms. 

In another article, by James Stevenson, “ Ceremonial of Hasjelti Dailjis 
and Mythical Sand-painting of the Navajo Indians,” is exhibited, with 
beautiful illustrations, the order of a Navajo healing rite, lasting nine days 
and nights, and described with detail. 

The ninth report, just at hand, will be noticed in the following number. 


THE VOODOO AND OTHER Stories. By Mary Aticra Owen. 
Introduction by CHARLES Goprrey LeELanp. Illustrated by JuLreTre 
A. Owen and Louis Wain. London: T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster 
Square. 1892. 8vo, pp. xv, 310. 

A brief review of this volume appeared in the “Journal of American 


Folk-Lore ” for April-June, 1893, in which it was said that the stories re- 
corded by Miss Owen, instead of being variants of the negro lore made 
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familiar by Mr. Harris, much more closely resemble the type of Indian 
tales. The present writer has compared the stories with those which he 
has collected from the Indians, and the results are now given. 

In the story of the Bee King and the trees (p. 16, etc.) it is said that 
trees could talk as well as beasts. This is the belief of the Teton Dako- 
tas, as related in “ Teton Folk-Lore ” (““Amer. Anthropologist,” April, 1889, 
p- 154). ‘Tree cults have been found among various tribes, not only those 
of the Siouan stock, but also among the Athapascan tribes in Oregon. On 
p. 20 is an account of the witch who had a Snake husband, on p. 10g we 
are told of a Bear who fell in love with a girl, and on pp. 283-288 is a story 
of Panther-women. Among the Indians, judging from their folk-lore, it 
was not regarded as very wonderful for animal people to fall in love with 
and marry human people. Thus we find among the Siouan tribes, stories 
of a man who married a Snake woman, one of a girl who had a Grizzly 
Bear lover, and who finally became a Bear herself, another of a woman who 
had a Bear lover, and still another of the Snake man who assumed human 
form at will. On p. 22 “ Big Angy” objects to telling any stories until 
there is a frost. Omahas and others have objected to telling their myths 
except in winter, lest they should be bitten by rattlesnakes. The belief in 
‘Thunder land (see p. 25) may be found among more tribes than those of 
the Algonquian family. In the myth of the man who had a Snake woman 
as a wife, the hero crosses a river and reaches the abode of the Thunder 
people who then dwelt upon this earth. In another Siouan myth, the 
chief’s son and his followers are entertained in a cave (on this earth) by 
four Thunder men, as related in “ Contr. to N. A. Ethnology,” vol. vi. The 
story of “ Lil Dove’s Son” (p. 25) resembles some Indian tales which have 
been published, but nothing like it has been found so far by the present 
writer in Siouan mythology. The Dakotas and cognate tribes do not seem 
to regard the woodpecker as a conjurer. But a Red Bird (the scarlet tan- 
ager ?) does figure in several stories. He carries off the sister of the four 
brothers, makes a home for her beneath a lake, and assumes human form 
at will. In the Osage sacred traditions, a male red bird gives the people 
human souls in the bodies of birds, and a female red bird gives them 
human bodies. (See “ Sixth An. Report Bur. of Ethnology,” “ Osage Tra- 
ditions.”’) 

The story of the fight between Woodpecker and Blue Jay is capital (pp. 
60-65). The present writer has enjoyed it all the more because he once 
lived on a plantation, and knew negroes who used such language. Ole 
Woodpecker and Ole Gran’daddy Rattlesnake (p. 104, etc.) would be, in 
Indian mythology, the Ancient of Woodpeckers and the Ancient of Rattle- 
snakes. In the Biloxi myths, the name of almost every character ends, in 
-na, tcetka being an ordinary rabbit, but Tcetka-na, the Ancient of Rab- 
bits. Among the Siouan tribes, “ grandfather” and “ grandmother ” are 
terms of respect which are applied to superhuman beings. In the story of 
the Rabbit and Gopher (pp. 147-156), the Rabbit acted the part which 
belongs to Ishtinike of the Omahas and Ponkas, and Ikto, Iktomi, or Unk- 
tomi, of the Dakotas ; for in Siouan mythology the Rabbit is generally a 
beneficent character, the deliverer of the human race, while Ikto or Ictin- 
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ike is generally maleficent, who is finally killed by his opponent the Rabbit. 
On p. 183 it is said that the Rabbit made a manikin by wrapping a rab- 
bit skin around a pawpaw limb. Mr. Leland considers this as the proba- 
ble original of the Tar Baby. So far the Tar Baby has been found among 
the Biloxi Indians of Louisiana, but not among the other tribes. The man- 
ikin reminds one of the magic bag of rabbit’s skin used by the Rabbit in 
his contest with the Muskrat, as told by the Omahas and Iowas. 

In the story of “ De Gol’en Ball” (pp. 185-189), will be found many 
examples of rhythm, though the story is printed as prose. In this respect 
it equals certain passages in “ Lorna Doone.” The examples referred to 
in the former begin at the bottom of p. 186, each consisting of eight sylla- 
bles. Several counterparts of the Rabbit in the fire (p. 204) appear in In- 
dian myths. Thus, in the myth of the Man who had two wives, a Buffalo 
Woman and a Corn Woman, the Man had several contests with his Buffalo 
mother-in-law, one of which consisted in enduring great heat, the Man was 
cool but the old Buffalo woman fainted from the heat. On pp. 205, 206 is 
an account of a contest between the Rabbit and the Sun, reminding us of 
the Omaha myth in which there was a trick played on the Sun person by 
the Rabbit, who suffered in turn for his conduct. On pp. 270 and 305 the 
Thunder Bird is identified with the eagle ; but in Siouan belief there are 
several kinds of thunder-birds, named after the eagle, hawk, pigeon, etc. 

This is the first indication of the existence, among Missouri negroes, of 
tales so closely corresponding to Indian narratives. It is therefore to be 
regretted that the recorder has not indicated with precision the persons 
from whom the tales were obtained. It would also have been better if no 
abstracts had been given, the literary form of these abstracts being of 
necessity somewhat misleading to the general reader. In future publica- 
tion of her material, Miss Owen will no doubt rectify these imperfections 
in her interesting work. It is also desirable that further collection should 
be made in neighboring districts, in order that the history of these variants 


of Indian tales may be traced with exactitude. 
F. O. D. 


CHINESE NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. Forty stories told by almond-eyed 
folk, actors in the Romance of the Strayed Arrow. By ADELE M. FIELDE. 
Illustrated by Chinese artists. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London. 2.4. 8vo, pp. ix, 194. 


The authoress of this interesting contribution to folk-lore has had excep- 
tional advantages for collecting folk-tales in China, having resided there 
about twenty years, coming in contact with the common people through 
her manifold duties. She is known to Oriental scholars as the author of 
the voluminous dictionary of the Swatow dialect. In the above work she 
gives the results of her lighter studies in folk-lore ; the forty tales have 
been heard or overheard by the authoress, as they were told in the Swatow 
vernacular by persons who could not read. They and their kind furnished 
mental entertainment for the authoress during many nights when travelling 
in a slow, native boat, or sitting in a dimly lighted hut, with almond-eyed 
women and children of the Kwangtung province, southern China, The 
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stories, which have not been previously told in English, are strung as beads 
on a thread, through a romance entitled the Strayed Arrow. The folk- 
tales vary in length from less than one page to six pages, and are ona 
very great variety of topics ; some are merely amusing for the quaint imagi- 
nation they contain, others are moral tales, others are supposed to account 
for some natural phenomenon, or peculiarity of a particular animal. Some 
are evidently intended to entertain children, others for the instruction of 
adults. A specimen tale is that of the Moon-cake, which, being short, we 
quote entire : — 

“A little boy had a cake that a big boy coveted. Designing to get the 
cake without making the little boy cry so loud as to attract his mother’s 
attention, the big boy remarked that the cake would be prettier if it were 
more like the moon. The little boy thought that a cake like the moon 
must be desirable, and on being assured by the big boy that he had made 
many such, he handed over his cake for manipulation. The big boy took 
out a mouthful, leaving a crescent with jagged edge. The little boy was 
not pleased with the change, and began to whimper, whereupon the big 
boy pacified him by saying he would make the cake into a half moon. So 
he nibbled off the horns of the crescent and gnawed the edge smooth ; but 
when the half-moon was made the little boy perceived that there was hardly 
any cake left and he began to snivel. ‘The big boy again diverted him, 
that if he did not like so small a moon he should have one that was just 
the size of the real orb. He then took the cake and explained that just 
before the new moon is seen the old moon disappears. Then he swallowed 
the rest of the cake and ran off, leaving the little boy waiting for the new 
moon.” 

Some of the stories have a strong reminiscence of Grimm’s tales, others 
are peculiarly Chinese in tone. 

The authoress works into the Strayed Arrow considerable folk-lore in an 
incidental manner. Thus, the pupil’s dress, which indicated that he had 
been bereaved of a parent within twenty-seven months, is casually described 
in full (p. 30). Chinese proverbs are also occasionally introduced ; one on 
the title-page is : “‘ Spoken words vanish, written words endure.” 

The book is beautifully printed, on extra heavy paper, illustrated by re- 
productions of sketches by native artists, and clothed with an ornamental 
cover. It is well calculated to entertain older children, and is, besides, a 


valuable contribution to folk-lore. 
Carrington Bolton. 


First Days AMONGST THE CONTRABANDS. By ELizaBeTH Hype Botume. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1893. Pp. 286. 


In this little volume, Miss Botume, appointed in 1864 a teacher of freed 
people at Beaufort, S. C., gives an account of her experience in the Sea 
Islands. This simple and interesting sketch is to be considered as one in 
that series of local memoirs which are needed to serve as documents for 
tracing the wonderful history of the effects of emancipation, an event which 
the author, with pardonable emphasis, calls the greatest in the history of 
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the world. The story is not written with the object of illustrating the folk- 
lore of Southern negroes, yet, as dealing with racial character, has a con- 
nection with this subject. In some cases we are given glimpses which 
keenly excite curiosity ; for example, the mention of the state of mind of 
negroes at the time of secession, of their suppressed mental activity, secret 
intercommunication, and expectation of a new future. The description of 
the manner in which negro refugees flocked to the rivers, in order to reach 
the government steamers, carrying with them their effects, would be as true 
of Virginia as of South Carolina. A painter could find no more pic- 
turesque or pathetic subject.; yet it is an illustration of the truth of Miss 
Botume’s remark concerning the indifference of the great mass of Ameri- 
cans to this section of recent history, that, so far as we know, these wild 
scenes, now tragic, now humorous, have never been depicted. In spite of 
the natural doubts, terrors, and continuous difficulties of the situation, it is 
certain that the progress of the negro race in the Southern States is ex- 
traordinary. We must content ourselves here with brief allusions to certain 
of the passages of Miss Botume’s book which are connected with folk-lore. 
Mentioning her difficulties with her dusky pupils, with regard to names, she 
speaks of “basket names,” not explaining the term, which appears to 
denote the temporary and variable appellations given to children. She 
also speaks of the constant use of “ bubber” (brother), “titty” (sister), 
“nanna” (mother), “mother” (grandmother), and “father” (leader in 
church and society), which made it appear as if all her pupils belonged to 
one immense family, a relic no doubt of tribal African life. She observes 
the customary manner of designating time, clocks being unknown: “ When 


the first fowl crow.” — “ At crack o’ day.” — “ W’en de sun stan’ straight 
ober head.” — “ At frog peep.” — “ When fust star shine.” — “ At flood 
tide,” or “ebb tide,” or “ young flood.”— “On las’ moon,” or “new 


moon.” At the present time is added “ quarterly meeting.” Very striking, 
as an illustration of a common human tendency to the deification of bene- 
factors, is a statement of the desire of negroes in 1867 to vote for Grant as 
the representative of Lincoln, and the belief that the latter still lived. “They 
tried to kill him; they ’sassernated him, but him lib forever. W’en him 
dead for sure, then all us dead sure. T’ aint no use for we to try more.” 


CusTOMS AND FasHions IN OLD New ENGLAND. By ALIcE Morse Ear 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. Pp. 387. 


In this volume, the author, whose pleasing work on the Puritan Sabbath 
has already been noticed (vol. iv. p. 356), continues the same line of inquiry, 
examining child life and domestic service, holidays and festivals, food and 
raiment, travel and diversion, as well as marriage and funeral usages. Part 
of her chapter on marriage customs has already appeared in this Journal 
(pp. 97-102 of the present volume). Only a small part of the treatise con- 
sists of folk-lore ; a record of local ideas and habits would indeed be inter- 
esting, but for such representation material does not exist, no adequate 
reports being preserved in print. The religious principles of the early set- 
tlers of New England involved abandonment of the picturesque holiday 
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customs still preserved in Great Britain ; yet if a correct account could be 
given of the folk-lore of such a town as Marblehead, it would be found 
that a store of songs, tales, and superstitions remained, even pixies, gob- 
lins, and supernatural monsters being supposed to haunt the neighborhood. 
Mrs. Earle remarks that Puritan influence had abolished Christmas. An 
anecdote may be added in illustration: when, at the beginning of the 
present century, the master of the Latin School in Boston asked his pupils 
what was the day, no one could tell that it was Christmas. Yet in the last 
century (as the writer has learned by oral tradition), the old English mum- 
ming play was performed in the streets of the same city. It must not be 
forgotten that continual immigration led to assimilation ; in Boston, as Mrs. 
Earle remarks, the fashionable part of the community kept up dancing and 
card-playing with fervor. In many respects, the colony was, like all colo- 
nies, imitative of the metropolis, and retentive of fashions even after they 
had passed away in London. The early prosperity of the bookselling trade 
bears the most eloquent testimony to the intelligence of the newly settled 
population. Mrs. Earle observes the predominance of sermons among 
publications of the first century; but this could not be otherwise, no pas- 
sion except the religious impulse being sufficiently diffused and general to 
serve as the basis of trade. Just as the persecution of witches has led to 
absurd criticism (such cruelty being only the expression of superstition 
belonging to the whole civilized world), so the habit of “ bundling” has led 
to ignorant reproach ; the truth being that this survival belonged alike to 
England, Wales, Holland, and Germany, and will be found, in the writer’s 
opinion, to go back to much deeper roots than has hitherto been assigned, 
depending, not on the convenience of petty houses or of a rigorous climate, 
but on a prehistoric conception of marriage altogether different from that 
which now prevails. It would be interesting, if it were possible, to ascer- 
tain how much the rigor of the climate and of the life of New England 
contributed to the formation of a distinctly new type of character, and 
when appeared the American, as distinct from the English, personality ; 
but such growths are of necessity obscure. To us Americans the seven- 
teenth century is what to Englishmen is the early Middle Age; it is the 
period of the founders; and as a thing is to be considered great, not 
because of its own natural character, but in consequence of its fruits, no 
attention is excessive which can be given to the period in which was laid 
the foundations of so mighty a structure. 


CONGRESSES AT THE CoLUMBIAN Exposition. The proceedings of the 
Anthropological Congress are understood to be in course of publication. 
With regard to the International Folk-Lore Congress our information is less 
satisfactory. It is to be hoped that an abstract may appear of the many 
valuable papers presented, in case the whole material be not included in a 
separate volume. 


The Index of Journals, usually given in this department, must be re- 
served, and will be included in No. xxiv. 
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seeking the soul, 39; stealing the soul of 
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22. 
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107. 
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Dances, 181, 273. 
Diffusion of Song-Games, 96. 
Divination, 25, 146. 
Dorsey, J. Owen, Two Biloxi Tales: 
Survivors of the tribe, 48; tale of the 
Rabbit and the Frenchman, 48; tale of 
the Rabbit and the Grizzly Bear, 49. 


Earle, A. M., Old-Time Marriage Customs 
in New England : 
Wedding in the Sewall family, 97 ; cus- 
toms in Londonderry, N. H., among 
Scotch-Irish, 97; musketry, 98; stealing 
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the bride, 99; stealing the bridegroom, 
99; smcck marriage, 100; courting-stick, 
so-called, 101; bride’s garter, shoe, etc., 
102, 

Edmaads, L. W., Songs from the Mountains 
of North Carolina, 131. 

Epitaphs, 149. 


Festivals: 

Christmas, 63, 65; Pope Night, 68; 
St. Stephen’s Day, 143. (In Ireland, see 
Thompson, E. P.) 

Fewkes, J. W., The P4-lii-lii-kofi-ti; a Tu- 
sayan ceremony : 

Preliminary ceremony, 269; planting 
corn, 270; bartering figurines, 271; foot- 
race, 272; first ceremonial day, 272; masks, 
273; serpent effigies, 274; screen repre- 
sentations, 276; dramatic ceremonials, 
278 ; burlesque, 281; planting miniature 
spruce-tree, 281. 

Fillmore, J. C., A. Woman’s Song of the 
Kwakiutl Indians : 

Song at the potlatch, 285; implies a 
natural harmony, 287; doubtful intona- 
tion, 288; tone-relation among savages, 
288; predominating tone of primitive 
songs harmonic, 290. 

Folk-Lore Scrap-Book : 

Christmas Customs in Newfoundland, 
63; Christmas “ Fools” and “ Mum- 
mers” in Newfoundland, 63; Supersti- 
tions in the Isle of Man, 65; Hunting 
the Wren, 143. 

Fraser, C. A., Scottish Myths from On- 
tario: 

Scotch Highlanders in Ontario, 185; be- 
lief in ghosts, 185; story of The Haunted 
Grove, 186; of The Fated Faggot, 189; of 
Blue Butterfly, 191; of A Black Dog, 193; 
the Evil One, 196; vampire tales, 196; 
anecdotes, 197. 


Games, 96. 
Gatschet, A. S., Medicine Arrows of the 
Oregon Indians : 

Two sort of implements, 111; office of 
the arrows, 112; songs, 112; use of feath- 
ered arrows to strengthen conjurer, 112. 

Gerber, A., Uncle Remus traced to the Old 
World: 

Probability of foreign origins, 245 ; com- 
plexity of correspondence an indication 
of identity of origin, 246; cunning ani- 

mals, 247 ; comparison of particular tales 
having African sources, 248-251; Tar 
Baby story, 251; tales having European 
sources, 252-256; tales not traced to a 
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foreign source, 256; notice of Reinhold 
Koehler, 257. 
Grinnell, G. B.A, Blackfoot Sun and Ween, 
Myth: 
Blackfoot tale of Napi, 44; change of 
t meaning in Blackfoot word signifying east, 
or down stream, 47. 
Grinnell, G. B., Pawnee Mythology: 
Mythology founded on religion, 113; 
religious system, 114; deity, earth, sun, 
moon, stars, 114, 115; thunder, 115; ani- 
mals or Nahurac, 115; buffalo, bear, 116; 
help given by animals, 117; four cardinal 
points, 118; prayers, sacred bundles, 119; 
creation, 121-128; heroic myths, 128; 
miracles associated with storms, 129 ; simi- 
| larity to Christianity, 130. 


Human body, in folk-lore : 
Color, 20; hair, 23; liver, 18; nose, 22; 
size, 20. 


Indian Tribes: 

Assiniboin, 298; Biloxi, 48 ; Blackfoot, 
44,77, 165; Blood, 79, 165; Chinook, 39; 
Dakota, 233, 298; Iroquois, 147, 292; 
Kansa, 233, 298; Kootenay, 82; Kwa- 
kiutl, 285; Moki, 82; Omaha, 49, 201, 
232; Onondaga, 173; Otoe, 199; Pawnee, 
113; Payute, 108; Piegan, 79, 165; Ponka, 
233; Seneca, 147, 148; Tlinkit, 51; Tus- 
carora, 148; Tusayan, 269; Zufii, 71, 81. 
(See also Record of American Folk-Lore, 
and Books.) 


Jamison, Mrs. C. V., Signs and Omens from 
Nova Scotia, 38. 
Journals Indexed, 86, 162, 241. 


Kercheval, G. T., An Omaha and an Otoe 
Tale: 
The Chief’s Deughem, 1 199; Story of 
a Skull, 2o1. 


Legends, 264, 266. 
Local meetings and other notices : 
Meetings of Branches: Boston, 73, 155, 

317; Cambridge, Mass., 318; Louisiana, 
75, 156, 315; Montreal, 73, 153,314; New 
York, 72, 152, 319; Lectures on Folk- 
Lore, 157; In Memoriam: J. G. Owens, 
75, Francis Parkman, 319, Fletcher S. 
Bassett, 319. 


Maclean, J., Blackfoot Mythology : 
Creation myth, 165; origin of wind, 
166; the Blood-clot Boy, 167; Napioa, 
168; legend of Sheep Creek, 169; of 
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Tongue Creek, 170; of Red Coulee, 171; 
of the Red Stone, 171; other myths, 172. 
Magic and Witchcraft, 39, 51, 59, 189, 230. 
Masks, 274. 
Medicine, Popular, 111, 112. 
Messiah, Indian, 108. 
Music, noted, 131, 285. 
Mythology, 44, 113, 165, 166, 233, 270. 


Nature, Phenomena of : 

Earth, 114; moon, 47, 115; sky, 114; 
storm, 129; stars, 115,199; thunder, 115, 
233; wind, 166. 

Newell, W. W., Lady Featherflight, an Eng- 
lish Folk-tale : 

Tale, 54; notes, 60; diffusion of tales, 
62. 

Notes and Queries : 

Congress of Anthropology in the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, 67; Anthropological 
Department of the Exposition, 67; Pope 
Night: Fifth November (in Portsmouth, 
N. H.), J. Albee, 68; Child and Snake, 
L. Kennedy, 69; Contributions to the 
folk-lore of New, England, J. M. Currier: 
burning of an amputated limb, preserva- 
tion of human flesh, shooting witches, a 
possessed owl, letter to rats, 69, 70; The 
Magpie and the Fox (a Corean tale), D. 
Rockhill, 70; Proctor’s Song of the An- 
cient People, J. G. Bourke, 71; Annual 
Meeting, 144; Certain Common Supersti- 
tions, M. E. Chamberlain, 144; the Sign 
of the Cross, P. M. Cole, 146; Divination 
with an egg, E. Foster, 146; Decoration 
of a new-built House, M. C. Whiting, 147 ; 
Induction of women into Iroquois tribes, 
H. M. Converse, 147; Epitaphs and 
Names, 149; Armenian Fairy Tales, A. 
G. Seklemian, 150; Indian Doctrine of 
Souls, J. Owen Dorsey, 298; Weather and 
Moon Superstitions in Tennessee, J. C. 
Wells, 298; Burial of the Wren, J. W. 
Fewkes, 298 ; a negro ballad, R. Meikle- 
ham, 300; Notes on Old New England 
Customs, M. F. Hoagland: keeping Sat- 
urday night, use of fennel in church, 
church choirs, stoves in meeting, second- 
day wedding, funerals in Pennsylvania, 
epitaphs, 301; Bride-stealing in New 
England, 303; Proposal for folk-lore re- 
search at Hampton, Va, A. M. Bacon, 


395: 
Notes on Publications Received, 81, 234. 


Objects, inanimate : 
Fagot, bewitched, 189; medicine bun- 
dle, 111; stones, personified, 171. 
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Plants in folk-lore and myth : 
Corn, 270; cottonwood, 271; evergreen, 
3; flowers, 38; flower-names, 135; spruce, 
282. 
Publication Fund, 12. 
Publications Received, 85, 240. 


Record of American Folk-Lore, 309. 
Ritual, Tusayan, 270. 


Signs and Omens, 38, 66. 

Soul, 39. 

Spirits and Ghosts, 25, 39, 185. 

Superstitions, 38, 65, 66, 69, 145, 146, 232, 
267. 


Thompson, E. P., Folk-Lore from Ireland: 


Fournal of American Folk-Lore. 


Festivals : Christmas, Easter, Hallow- 
e’en, May Day, Twelfth Night, St. Bridg- 
et’s Day, St. Stephen’s Day, St. John’s 
Day, St. Martin’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, 
Whitsuntide, 259-264; legends: the ass 
as a sacred animal, Flight of Joseph and 
Mary, black beetle, “ clock ” and crocodile, 
devil insect, tinkers, healing springs, the 
Priests of Glen-da-lough, the Lakes of 
Killarney, 264-266; miracles: guardian 
angel, supernatural horseman, image of 
St. Joseph, husband obtained by prayer, 
266, 267 ; fairies: the fairs, forths, spirits, 
will-o’-the-wisp, 267, 268. 


Waste-Basket of Words, 143. 
Weather-lore, 38, 146, 298. 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


The amount of publication necessary to be undertaken during the year 1894 
renders it essential that the membership list should be materially increased. The 
Society will gladly receive as members all persons interested in its work. Members 
are requested to bring this pamphlet to the notice of friends, and to do all in their 
power to increase the Society. In order to assist in such extension, a form of appli- 


cation for membership is appended. 
W. W. NEWELL, Secretary. 


j 


Dear 


| authorize you to propose my name as a member of The American Folk-Lore 


Society. 


Name (in full 


Address 
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THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


The American Folk-Lore Society was organized January 4, 1888, 
for the collection and publication of the folk-lore and mythology of 
the American continent. 

The Society holds annual meetings, at which reports are received 
and papers read. 

The membership fee is three dollars, payable on the Ist of January 
in each year. 

Members are entitled to receive the Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, a periodical appearing quarterly, and of which six volumes 
have already been issued, each volume containing about three hun- 
dred ard fifty octavo pages. The Journal is published for the 
Society by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 

The contents of the Journal consist chiefly of original and un- 
printed material, relative to English, German, French, Negro, and 
Indian customs and traditions, recorded in all parts of North America. 

Besides articles containing folk-lore, about a third of the Journal 
is devoted to departments, including extracts from current periodical 
literature, a Record of the progress of collection and publication of 
the traditions of America and other continents, Notes and Queries, 
serving as the medium of communication for students in this field of 
research, and Bibliographic Notes, giving information respecting 
books and journals treating of folk-lore, mythology, and connected 
subjects. 

The work of the Society includes publication and research in re- 
gard to the religious ceremonies, ethical conditions, mythology and 
oral literature of Indian tribes; collection of the traditions of stocks 
existing in a relatively primitive state, and the collation of these with 
correct accounts of survivals among civilized tribes; gathering of 
the almost wholly unrecorded usages and beliefs of Central and 
South American races ; the comparison of aboriginal American ma- 
terial with European and Asiatic conceptions, myths, and customs ; 
a study of survivals among American negroes, including their tradi- 
tional inheritance from Africa, and its modification in this Conti- 
nent ; preservation of the abundant folk-lore of French and Spanish 
regions of North America; record of the oral traditions of the Eng- 
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lish-speaking population, and description of communities now or 
lately existing under isolated conditions. 

The increasing volume of the material offered to the Society has 
rendered it necessary to undertake the publication of a series of 
monographs, called The Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
the first volume of which is now in hand, and will appear early in the 
year 1894. In order to meet the requirements of the case, it will 
be essential annually to issue several numbers of this series. 

The field being one which no other agency now fully covers, there 
is thrown upon the Society an important task which cannot be post- 
poned. The collection of American oral traditions should be re- 
garded as a national duty. To gather materials for history which 
are indispensable to anthropological record, and which, unless re- 
corded, will in a few years have irretrievably perished, appears even 
more important than the collation of historical records already safely 
lodged in libraries. 

In order to accomplish these ends it is necessary to increase the 
strength of the Society. Members are requested to do what they 
can in calling its work to the attention of: persons likely to be inter- 
ested. Copies of this circular will be furnished for the purpose on 
application. 

Subscribers who prefer may receive the Journal as a volume 
(bound, if desired, at their expense), at the expiration of the year. 
The earlier volumes, of which a limited number of copies remain, 
may be procured on payment of the regular annual fee. 

Persons interested in the work of the Society will gladly be re- 
ceived as members, and for that purpose are requested to address 
the Secretary, W. W. Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 
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FUND FOR THE PUBLICATION OF SPECIAL MEMOIRS. 


At the Annual Meeting, Boston, December 29, 1892, was pre- 
sented the following report of the Committee on Publication. 


PLAN FOR A FUND FOR THE PUBLICATION OF SPECIAL MEMOIRS. 


The American Folk-Lore Society was founded in 1888 for the 
purpose of collecting and publishing the folk-lore — including myths, 
superstitions, legends, and customs — of America. 

The Society holds annual meetings at which reports are received 
and papers read. 

The Journal of American Folk-Lore, a quarterly periodical pub- 
lished by the Society, contains about one hundred pages in each 
issue and is now in its fifth volume. 

Asarticles printed in The Journal are necessarily limited in extent, 
a thoroughly comprehensive treatment of a special subject is not 
possible. 

It is therefore desirable to establish the publication of a series of 
monographs, uniform in style and size with The Journal, to be enti- 
tled “ Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society.” 

Among works already in preparation as appropriate for such a 
series may be named the following : Folk-Lore of French Louisiana; 
Current Superstitions among the English-speaking population ; Al- 
gonquin Mythology. 

There are in this country many collections of folk-lore matter as 
yet unprinted, and there is ample opportunity for collecting addi- 
tional material. Many vexed questions concerning the religious 
faiths and customs of pre-Columbian times remain unanswered, in 
consequence of the lack of printed records for study and com- 
parison. 

It is evident that the small annual fee of three dollars, paid by 
the members of the Society, will not be adequate for the purpose 
of publishing the contemplated series of Memoirs. A committee of 
the Society has therefore been appointed to consider the matter of 
obtaining a publication fund. 

The Committee has suggested and the Council has voted that a 
publication fund be formed by annual contributions of ten dollars, 
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for a term of five years, or such period as individual subscribers 
may designate. 

These subscribers will be enrolled as members of the Society, and 
will receive all its publications issued after the date of their sub- 
scriptions, including The Journal and Memoirs. 

Any person contributing fifty dollars at any one time is entered as 
a Life Member of the Society, and the Council has voted that any 
person making a gift of five hundred dollars or over to the Society 
shall be classed thereafter as a Patron of the Society. Contribu- 
tions of Life Members and Patrons are to be set apart as a perma- 
nent Publication Fund. 

A list of the annual subscribers will be printed annually in The 
Journal and in each Memoir, as long as their subscriptions continue. 
The names of the Patrons and Life Members will be printed each 
year in The Journal and in each Memoir. 

Such an undertaking on the part of the national Society will ma- 
terially strengthen the branch societies in different parts of the 
country by increasing the interest in this subject, and will draw 
attention to the importance of cdllecting and recording much im- 
portant material which would otherwise be lost. 

The outlay of money obtained in this way will be under the direc- 
tion of a committee annually appointed ; and the fund itself will be 
under the financial management of the Treasurer and Council of 
the Society. 

All persons who are willing to assist in the formation of the pro- 
posed fund will please send their names to the Secretary of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, W. W. Newell, Cambridge, Mass. ; or 
remit their contributions directly to the Treasurer, John H. Hinton, 
M. D., No. 41 West 32d Street, New York, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE. 


Major John W. Powell, Director of the U. S. Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, Washington, D. C. 

Doctor Franz Boas, Chicago, II1. 

Professor Daniel G. Brinton, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Professor Thomas Frederick Crane, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Mr. Stewart Culin, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Professor Alcée Fortier, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Professor Frederic Ward Putnam, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., President of the Society for 1892. 

Mr. William Wells Newell, Cambridge, Mass., Secretary of the 
Society. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Vol. I. Folk Tales of Angola. By Hewt CHAaTELain. 


Mr. Heli Chatelain, late United States Commercial Agent at 
Loanda, Angola, West Africa, and author of “Kimbundu Gram- 
mar,” during a stay of ten years has possessed exceptional opportuni- 
ties for observation of African life. As a result of his labors, he has 
been able to make a gathering of Angolan folk-tales, which will form 
the first collection printed, and which will represent the traditional 
lore of the West Coast, in the same manner as the Zulu collection 
of Bishop Callaway represents that of South Africa. 

The tales, fifty in number, will be printed with Kimbundu text 
and English translation, on opposite pages, and will be illustrated 
by copious linguistic and ethnographic notes; an introduction is 
prefixed, in which the author gives a sketch of the geography, ethno- 
graphy, and oral literature of the province, the whole work consist- 
ing of about three hundred pages, uniform in size and style with the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

The collection includes stories answering to European Marchen 
or fairy tales, heroic narratives of an African stamp, and animal 
tales corresponding to those familiar to American negroes, together 
with anecdotes and relations considered by Africans to be accounts 
of actual events. 

As popular narratives giving an accurate representation of native 
life, these will offer the best means for comprehension of the 
habits, character, and ideas of the population of the West Coast, 
the source of the American negro immigration ; the relation of the 
material to the traditions and notions of the latter bringing the work 
within the scope of the American Folk-Lore Society. The book will 
also have a relation to African ethnology, the author maintaining 
the substantial identity, in point of mental conceptions, as well as 
physical characteristics, of the Bantu stock with the Upper Guinea 
and Soudan negro, and the general homogeneity of African tradi- 
tional lore. 

The volume, which will be ready in February, 1894, will be sent 
free to subscribers to the Publication Fund, and furnished to mem- 
bers of the American Folk-Lore Society at the price of two dollars. 
To non-members the price will be three dollars. 

It is intended that the volume shall be immediately succeeded by 
other numbers of the proposed series, which have been prepared, 
and are already in readiness for the printer, 
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BY-LAWS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Art. I. Name. The name of this corporation shall be The 
American Folk-Lore Society. 

Art. II. The Society shall have for its object the study 
of folk-lore in general, and in particular the collection and publica- 
tion of the folk-lore of America. 

Art. III. Membership. Persons interested in the study of folk- 
lore, or who desire to aid the Society in its work, are eligible to 
membership. There shall be four classes of members, namely, 
Patrons, Honorary Members, Life Members, and Members. 


(1.) Members shall be elected by the Council. (2.) Members pay- 
ing to the Treasurer fifty dollars in one payment shall be designated 
Life Members. (3.) Honorary Members to the number of twenty- 
five may be chosen on account of eminence in folk-lore. Their 
names shall be proposed to the Council, and, if approved by the 
Council, they may be elected by the Society at any Annual Meeting. 
(4.) Persons paying to the Treasurer five hundred dollars in one pay- 
ment shall be designated Patrons. Patrons, Honorary Members, and 
Life Members shall be exempt from annual dues, and shall enjoy all 
the privileges of members. 

Art. IV. Annual Dues. The dues of members shall be three 
dollars per annum, payable on the first of January in each year. 
Members in arrears of dues for six months shall not receive the 
Journal of the Society, and those in arrears for more than one year 
may be dropped by the Council, provided that due notice be sent to 
them by the Permanent Secretary. Newly elected members must 
pay the current dues within three months after the election, or such 
election may be declared void by the Council. 

Art. V. Officers. The officers of the Society shall be as follows : 

A President. 
First Vice-President. 
Second Vice-President. 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Permanent Secretary. 
Treasurer. 
Curator. 
Nine Councillors. 
The Permanent Secretary and the Treasurer shall hold office for 
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five years. The two Vice-Presidents, Corresponding Secretary, and 
Curator shall be elected annually at the Annual Meeting. The nine 
Councillors first elected under these by-laws shall divide themselves 
into three groups, three Councillors to serve one year, three to serve 
two years, and three to serve three years; and thereafter three 
Councillors shall be elected annually to serve three years. 

The presiding officers of the local branches shall be ex-officio 
members of the Council. 

Art. VI. (1.) Council. The nine Councillors, together with the 
seven other officers above named, and the presiding officers of the 
local branches, shall constitute the Council of the Society. The 
Council shall conduct all the affairs of the Society, including the 
finances, the admission of members, the business of the meetings, 
and the issue of publications. 

The Council shall meet at least once a year in connection with the 
Annual Meeting. Special meetings of the Council may be called by 
the President and Permanent Secretary, ample notice being sent to 
members of the Council. 

The Council shall have power to fill vacancies until os next suc- 
ceeding Annual Meeting of the Society. 

(2.) Elections. Any member of the Society may sail nominations 
for officers, within thirty days of the Annual Meeting, to the Perma- 
nent Secretary, who shall lay the nominations before the Council. 
The Council shall then make up a ticket from the nominations, and 
present the same to the Society at the Annual Meeting for election. 

Art. VII. Duties of Officers. (1.) The President shall preside 
at all meetings of the Society and of the Council. 

(2.) In the absence of the President, the duties shall devolve on 
one of the Vice-Presidents. 

(3.) The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the foreign cor- 
respondence of the Society, and, with the Permanent Secretary and 
the Vice-Presidents, shall form a committee to promote and assist the 
establishment of local branches of the national Society. 

(4.) The Permanent Secretary shall be the general executive officer 
of the Society. He shall have charge of the documents and library 
of the Society. He shall superintend the business of publishing the 
Journal, the memoirs, and other works issued by the Society. He 
shall keep a correct register of all members. He shall aid the local 
committee in arranging the meetings of the Society. He shall report 
to the Council at the Annual Meeting of the Society the expenses of 
his office and the general status of the Society. He may employ the 
services of a clerk at a salary to be determined by the Council. 

(5.) The Treasurer shall receive the fees of members, and shall 
pay bills approved by the Permanent Secretary, or by the Council, 
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He shall set apart the fees received from Patrons and Life Members 
for a permanent fund, the income of which shall be expended under 
the direction of the Council. He shall report to the Council at the 
Annual Meeting the income and expenses of the current year and 
the financial status of the Society. 

(6.) The Curator shall have custody of objects of folk-lore interest 
belonging to the Society, and shall perform such other duties as may 
be designated by the Council. 

Art. VIII. Committees. The Council shall appoint from within 
its body the following committees: (1.) On membership. (2.) On 
publication ; (3.) On auditing accounts of the Permanent Secretary 
and the Treasurer ; and (4.) such other committees as may be deemed 
expedient. 

Art. IX. Meetings. Meetings of the Society shall be held at 
least once a year, at such place and such time as may be determined 
by the Council. The regular business of the Society shall be trans- 
acted at the Annual Meeting. Members shall be notified of meetings 
at least three weeks in advance, by the Permanent Secretary. The 
details of organization of the méetings shall be conducted by the 
Permanent Secretary, assisted by the Local Secretary of the preceding 
meeting and a committee of citizens residing in or near the place of 
meeting. 

Art. X. Publications. The Society shall publish a Journal, of a 
scientific character, for the purpose of preserving and diffusing know- 
ledge relating to folk-lore. This Journal shall be published at such 
intervals and in such style as the Council shall direct. It shall be 
conducted by an editor appointed by the Council, and who shall be 
assisted by the Publication Committee. The Society may also pub- 
lish Memoirs embodying monographs too extensive for insertion in 
the Journal, and such other works as may be ordered by the Council. 
One copy of the Journal shall be sent gratis to each member not in 
arrears, to Honorary Members, and Life Members. The Memoirs 
and other publications shall be sold at prices to be determined by the 
Council. 

Art. XI. Local Branches. Local branches may be organized, 
with.their own independent officers and regulations, by members of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, provided the organization is ap- 
proved by the Council. The presiding officer of local branches shall 
be ex-officio members of the Council of the American Folk-Lore 
Society. 

Art. XII. Amendments. These by-laws may be amended at 
any Annual Meeting of the Society, by a two thirds vote of those 
present, provided the proposed amendments are approved by the 
Council, and provided further that, after such approval, notice of the 
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proposed changes be sent by the Permanent Secretary to each mem- 
ber of the Society at least three weeks before the meeting at which 
the proposed amendments shall be acted upon. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY, 1894. 


PRESIDENT: Prof. Alcée Fortier, New Orleans, La. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT: Washington Matthews, Surgeon and Ma- 
jor, U. S. A., Fort Wingate, New Mexico. 

SECOND Vice- PRESIDENT: J. Owen Dorsey, Washington, D. C. 

CouncILLors: Dr. Franz Boas, Chicago, Ill.; Prof. D. G. Brin- 
ton, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. A. F. Chesmbadeie, Worcester, 
Mass. ; Prof. M. M. Curtis, Cleveland, O. ; J. Owen Dorsey, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. G. B. Grinnell, New York, N. Y.; Prof. Otis T. Mason, 
Washington, D. C.; Prof. Frederic W. Putnam, Cambridge, Mass. 

PERMANENT SECRETARY: W. W. Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY: Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Boston, Mass. 

TREASURER : John H. Hinton, M. D., 41 West 32d St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Curator : Stewart Culin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN ACT TO INCORPORATE THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE 
SOCIETY. 


Be it enacted, etc., as follows : — 

SEcTION 1. Frederick W. Putnam, Daniel G. Brinton, Otis T. Mason, 
Horatio Hale, William Wells Newell, John H. Hinton, Franz Boas, H. 
Carrington Bolton, Alexander F. Chamberlain, Stewart Culin, J. Owen 
Dorsey, Alice C. Fletcher, J. Walter Fewkes, Alcée Fortier, George Bird 
Grinnell, David P. Penhallow, and their associates, the officers and mem- 
bers of the society known as The American Folk-Lore Society, their asso- 
ciates and successors, are hereby made a corporation by the name of The 
American Folk-Lore Society, for the purpose of collecting, preserving, and 
publishing the folk-lore mythology and legends of the American continent, 
and for the further and incidental purposes of receiving, purchasing, holding 
and conveying real and personal property ; with all the duties and privileges 
and subject to the restrictions, duties, and liabilities set forth in the general 
laws which now are or hereafter: may be in force and applicable to such 
corporations. 

SECTION 2. Said corporation may have and hold by purchase, grant, 
gift, or otherwise, real estate not exceeding fifty thousand dollars in value, 
and personal estate not exceeding one hundred thousand dollars in value, 
and said corporation may hold its meetings without the Commonwealth. 

SECTION 3. Any two of the corporators above-named are hereby author- 
ized to call the first meeting of the said corporation at any time during the 
year eighteen hundred and ninety-three, by notice thereof by mail to each 
member of the said society. 

Section 4. This act shall take effect upon its passage. [Approved 
May 26, 1893.| [Statutes of Massachusetts, chap. 389. ] 
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BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


In order to promote the success of the Society, and to enlarge its 
membership, it has been found desirable to establish local branches, 
consisting of members who are also members of the American Folk- 
Lore Society. 

These Branches, which remain independent within their sphere, 
hold stated meetings, at which can be considered subjects connected 
with folk-lore, and which afford to members opportunity for acquaint- 
ance and conversation. Such meetings are held monthly during the 
season, in private houses or in public rooms. 

The proceedings of Branches naturally take a somewhat wider 
range than those of the General Society, and may include topics re- 
lated to folk-lore, involving ethnography, archzology, and literature. 
All large American cities contain an immigrant population gathered 
from many countries, the observation of which, in the widest manner, 
forms a study of manifold interest. 

It is essential that all members of a Branch should also be mem- 
bers of the General Society ; but persons belonging to the house- 
hold of a member may be received as associate members, having no 
further connection with The American Folk-Lore Society. 

The first Branch established was at Philadelphia, in 1889, under 
the title of Philadelphia Chapter of The American Folk-Lore Society. 
The designation now officially adopted is The American Folk-Lore 
Society, followed by the name of the Branch. Branches now exist 
(according to the order of time of establishment) at Boston, Mass., 
New Orleans, La., Montreal, Que., New York, N. Y., and Cambridge, 
Mass. 


THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY, BOSTON BRANCH. 


OFFICERS. 


President: Prof, Frederic Ward Putnam. 

Vice-Presidents : Mr. Dana Estes, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes. 
Secretary: George P. Bradley, M. D., U.S. N. 

Treasurer: Mr. Arthur G. Everett. 

Advisory Committee: Miss A. L. Alger, Mr. Montague Chamber- 
lain, Mrs. David H. Coolidge, Mrs. W. B. Kehew, Mr. William Wells 
Newell, Mrs. B. L. Robinson. 
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BY-LAWS. 


ArTICcLE I.— Name. This organization shall be known as “ THE 
AMERICAN Fo_k-Lore Society, Boston Brancu.” 

ArTICcLE II. — Odjects. The purposes of this Branch shall be, 
to promote the collection of American and other folk-lore ; to culti- 
vate social intercourse between persons interested in the subject; 
and in general to further, by every suitable means, the objects and 
purposes of The American Folk-Lore Society. 

ArTICLE III. — Membership. This Branch shall consist of mem- 
bers who shall also be members of The American Folk-Lore Society, 
residing in or near Boston, and of Associate Members belonging to 
the families of members. The number of members and associates 
shall be limited to two hundred. 

ARTICLE IV. — Officers. The officers shall be, President; Two 
Vice-Presidents ; Secretary ; Treasurer; Advisory Committee, con- 
sisting of six members, four of whom shall be women, who shall, 
together with the officers already named, constitute the Council. 

These officers shall be elected at an Annual Meeting held on the 
third Friday in April, and shall serve for one year, or until their 
successors are chosen. 

At the March meeting shall be appointed a Nominating Committee 
of three members, who shall, before the April meeting, have pre- 
pared, in the form of a printed ballot, a list of officers to be voted 
on at that meeting. Any member of the Branch may send in nomi- 
nations ; if, for any office, five nominations are received for any one 
name, the name of the person so nominated shall be placed on the 
printed ballot, in addition to the name proposed by the Committee. 

ArTICLE V.— Duties. The President, or, in his absence, one of 
the Vice-Presidents, shall preside at meetings of the Branch, and 
also at those of the Council. , 

The Secretary shall keep the minutes of all meetings, both of the 
Branch and of the Council; shall send out proper notices of meet- 
ings; shall have charge of the records of the Society ; shall furnish 
to the Secretary of the General Society a monthly report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Branch, and shall communicate such report to the 
other Branches of the Society. 

The Treasurer shall collect assessments, have charge of all moneys 
received for the benefit of the Branch, and pay such bills as are 
approved by the Council. 

The Advisory Committee shall arrange the places of meetings. 
The Council shall hold a meeting at least a week previous to each 
monthly meeting of the Branch ; shall have charge of all affairs of 
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the Branch, including the election of members; and shall determine 
the programme for all meetings. The Council shall also have power 
to fill vacancies in its body, 

An Auditor shall be appointed at the meeting preceding the 
Annual Meeting, whose duty shall be to examine the books and 
accounts of the Branch, and report thereon at the Annual Meeting. 

ArticLe VI. — Admission of Members. Every candidate for 
membership shall be proposed in writing by some member of the 
Branch, and each nomination shall state the residence and qualifica- 
tions of the candidate; such nomination shall be reported to the 
Council for approval. A negative vote of two Councillors shall ex- 
clude a candidate. 

Articte VII.— Dues. The Boston Branch may, by a vote of 
two thirds of the members present at any annual meeting, levy an 
assessment of not exceeding two dollars per year for each member 
for the uses of the local Society. 

Members paying ten dollars annually into the treasury of The 
American Folk-Lore Society shall be exempt from al] dues in this 
Branch. 

ArticLe VIII. — Meetings. Meetings of this Branch shall be 
held monthly, from November to May, on the third Friday of each 
month. 

Special meetings may be called by the Council at such other times 
as they may determine. The date of any meeting, however, may be 
changed by a vote of the Council on a written recommendation 
signed by the President and two Councillors. 

ArtTICcCLE IX. — Quorum. Fifteen members shall constitute a 
quorum of the Branch, and five Councillors a quorum of the Council. 

ARTICLE X. — Amendments. Amendments to these By-Laws may 
be made at any regular meeting, by a majority vote of members 
present and voting. Such proposed amendment, however, shall have 
been sent in writing to each member, and shall lie on the table for 
at least one month prior to action. 
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LOUISIANA BRANCH. 


OFFICERS. 


President: Prof. Alcée Fortier. 

Vice-President: Mrs. Mary Ashley Townsend. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Mr. William Beer. 

Assistant Secretary: Mr. Edward Foster. 

Directors : Col. William Preston Johnston, Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, 
Mrs. Francis S. Blake, Mrs. George Howe. 
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The rules of this Branch, as respects objects and membership, are 
similar to those already printed. An additional provision is, that 
the Branch shall hold an annual public meeting in order to encour- 
age the study of folk-lore. The annual dues are fifty cents. 


MONTREAL BRANCH. 


OFFICERS. 


President: Prof. D. P. Penhallow. 

Vice-President: Dr. John Reade. 

Secretary: Mr. F. E. Came. 

Treasurer: Mr. W. J. White. 

Ladies’ Committee: Mrs. Herbert B. Ames, Mrs. K. Boissevain, 
Miss Blanche L. Macdonell, Mrs. Robert Reid, Miss Van Horne. 


The By-Laws of this Branch are similar to those already printed, 
for which they have indeed served as the model, having been adopted 
previously to the present By-Laws of the Boston Branch. The fol- 
lowing provisions may be quoted :— 

Durs. — V. The first member elected from each household shall 
pay three dollars and fifty cents per annum, and shall then be en- 
titled to membership in the General Society, to the Journal of that 
Society, and to membership in this Branch. Other members from 
the same household shall pay a fee of one dollar, which shall entitle 
them to membership in this Branch only. 

All fees shall be payable in advance, and shall fall due on the first 
day of January in each year. 

Meetincs. — VI. The Annual Meeting for the election of officers, 
presentation of reports, and other business shall be held on the 
second Monday in January in each year. The Society shall meet 
for business on the second Monday of each month, excepting July, 
August, and September. Members shall have the privilege of in- 
troducing friends at the meetings. 


NEW YORK BRANCH. 


OFFICERS. 


President: Dr. H. Carrington Bolton. 

First Vice-President: Dr. George Bird Grinnell. 

Second Vice-President: Mr. Richard Watson Gilder. 

Secretary: Mr. William Burnet Tuthill. 

Treasurer: Mr. Sidney A. Smith. 

Ladies Committee: Mrs. Henry Draper, Mrs. Henry Earle, Mrs. 
Mary J. Field. 
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RULES. 


ArticLe I.— Name. This organization shall be known as The 
AMERICAN FoLk-Lore Society, New York BRANCH, and is a part 
of and subordinate to the General Society. 

This Constitution is adopted for local government only. 

ArTICLE II. — Odjects. The object of this organization shall be, 
to encourage the study of folk-lore, to hold meetings for reading of 
papers and discussions, and to strengthen the support of the General 
Society. 

ArtTicLe III. — Officers. The officers of the organization shall 
be as follows : — 

President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Three Ladies, who together with the preceding shall 
constitute the Executive Committee. These officers shall be elected 
at the annual meeting to be held on the second Friday in April, to 
serve one year. They shall have power to fill vacancies in their 
number for the unexpired term. They shall have charge of all the 
affairs of the organization, including election of members. 

ArtTIcLe IV. — Membership. Members shall be of two classes, 
Members and Associates. The former shall be members of the Gen- 
eral Society, and as such entitled to receive the Journal of the Society. 
The associates shall be persons belonging to families of which one 
representative is a member. Associates shall have all the privileges 
of members, except that they shall not be entitled to the Journal of 
The American Folk-Lore Society. 

ArTICLE V. — Meetings. Meetings of this organization shall be 
held on the second Friday of each month, if called by the Secretary 
of the Executive Committee, from November until April. 

Extraordinary meetings may be held at such times as may be de- 
termined by the Executive Committee. 

ArTICLE VI.— Dues. Members shall pay to the Treasurer of the 
New York Branch five dollars per annum. Of this sum the Treas- 
urer shall pay three dollars to the Treasurer of the American Folk- 
Lore Society. 

Associates shall pay to the Treasurer of the New York Branch 
two dollars per annum. 

The fiscal year shall begin November Ist. 

ArtTIcLe VII.—Changes. Constitution. This constitution shall 
be amended at any regular meeting of the organization by a two 
thirds vote, provided due notice of proposed changes shall have been 
sent to all members and associates at least two weeks before the 
meeting at which the changes are to be acted on. 
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CAMBRIDGE (MASS.) BRANCH. 


OFFICERS. 


President: Mr. A. R. Tisdale. 

Vice-President: Miss Helen Child. 

Secretary: Mr. M. M. Fernald. 

Treasurer: Mr. F. W. Robinson. 

Executive Commtttee: Miss Sarah Yerxa, Miss G. S. Shaler, Mr. 
W. H. Schofield. 


The rules of this Branch are similar to those of the Boston Branch 
the differences being in the election of Honorary Members, in lim- 
itation of the number of members to forty, and in the provision of 
an annual fee of fifty cents for membership in the local Society. The 
Branch is intended to consist of young people, the male members 
being chiefly students of Harvard University. 


TITLES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES PRINTED IN THE JOURNAL 
OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 
The Diffusion of Popular Tales, T. F. Crane (1888). 
Songs and Dances of the Kwakiutl, F. Boas. 
Legend of the Snake Order of the Moquis, W. Matthews. 
Folk-Lore of the Pennsylvania Germans, W. J. Hoffmann. 
Huron Folk-Lore (Cosmogonic Myths, etc.), H. Hale. 
Witchcraft and Demonism of the Modern Iroquois, De Cost Smith. 
Onondaga Customs, W. M. Beauchamp. 
Chinook Songs, F. Boas. 
English Folk-Tales in America, W. W. Newell. 
Current Superstitions, F. D. Bergen (1889). 
Funeral Customs among the Omahas, F. LaFlesche. 
Folk-Lore of the Carolina Mountains, J. Mooney. 
Children’s Rhymes and Incantations, C, G. Leland. 
Rhymes from Old Powderhorns, W. M. Beauchamp. 
Eskimo Tales and Songs, H. Rink. 
Tales of the Missisaguas, A. F. Chamberlain. 
Cosmogony and Theogony of the Mohave Indians, J. G. Bourke. 
Legends of Iowa, G. W. Weippiert. 
The Endemoniadas of Queretaro, H. C. Lea (1890). 
Chinese Secret Societies in the United States, S. Culin. 
Cherokee Theory and Practice of Medicine, J. Mooney. 
The Gentile System of the Navajo Indians, W. Matthews. 
The Gentile System of Organization of the Apaches of Arizona, 
J. G. Bourke. 
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Customs of the Chinese in America, S. Culin. 

Gentile System of the Siletz Tribes, J. Owen Dorsey. 
Chief-making among the Passamaquoddy Indians, Mrs. W. W. 
Brown. 

Apache Mythology, J. G. Bourke. 

Popular American Plant-Names, Mrs. F. D. Bergen. 

Folk-Lore of the Bones, D. G. Brinton. 

The Natural History of Folk-Lore, O. T. Mason (1891). 
Hi-a-wat-ha, W. M. Beauchamp. 

Topics for the Collection of Folk-Lore, Mrs. F. D. Bergen and 
W. W. Newell. 

Dissemination of Tales among Natives of North America, F. Boas. 
The Indian Messiah, Alice C. Fletcher. 

Account of Northern Cheyennes concerning the Messiah Super- 
stition, G. B. Grinnell. 

Nat-Worship among the Burmese, L. Vossion. 

Folk-Lore from Buffalo Valley, Central Pennsylvania, D. G. Owens, 
Street Games of Boys in Brooklyn, N. Y., S. Culin. 

The Meaning of the Moki Snaké-Dance, J. W. Fewkes. 

The Portuguese Element in New England, H. R. Lang (1892). 

A Zuni Tale of the Under-World, F. H. Cushing. 

Folk-Custom and Folk-Belief in North Carolina, N. C. Hoke. 
Development of a Pawnee Myth, G, B. Grinnell. 

Arkansas Folk-Lore, O. Thanet. 

Reminiscences of Pennsylvania Folk-Lore, D. G. Brinton. 

The Ceremonial Circuit in Northeastern Arizona, J. W. Fewkes. 
Haethuska Society of the Omaha Tribe, Alice C. Fletcher. 
Human Physiognomy in Folk-Lore, A. F. Chamberlain (1893). 
Tusayan Initiation Ceremony, J. W. Fewkes. 

A Modern Oracle and its Prototypes, H. C. Bolton. 

Doctrine of Souls among the Chinook Indians, F. Boas. 

The Miracle Play of the Rio Grande, J. G. Bourke. 

A Blackfoot Sun and Moon Myth, G. B. Grinnell. 

Old-Time Marriage Customs in New England, Alice M. Earle. 
Scottish Myths from Ontario, C. A. Fraser. 

Pawnee Mythology, G. B. Grinnell. 
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JOU RNAL OF 
AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


EDITOR 
WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL 


CONTENTS 


1, UncLE REMUS TRACED TO THE OLD Worp. A. Gerber . . 
2. DEMONIACAL POSSESSION IN AXGOLA, AFRICA . . . 
3. Foix-Lore From IRELAND. illen Powell Thompson . 
4. THE A TysavAN Ceremony. ¥. Walser 
4 5s. A Woman’s SONG OF THE KwakiutL INDIANS. John Comfort Fillmore . 
©. AnnuAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FoLK-Lore Sociery . . . 
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DEPARTMENT INDEX. 


Norges 4ND Querigs.—Indian Doctrine of Souls. Owen Dorsey.— Weather and Moun 
Superstitions in Tennessee. ¥. C. Wells, — Burial of the Wren.—A Negro Ballad, Randolph 
Mcikicham.— Notes on Old New England Customs. Mrs. M. F. Hoagland.— Bride Stealing in 
New England. Zmily &. Ford.— Proposal for Folk-Lore Research at Hampton, Va. 

Recorp oF AMERICAN FoLK-Lorg. — Algonkian. Blackfoot. — Cheyenne, — Otcipwe. — 
Penobscot. — Apache. — British Columbia and the Northwest. — Kootenay. — Californian, — Iro- 
quois. — Cherokee. — Klamath. — Nahuatl. — Navajo.— Pueblos. Tusayan. — Siouan. — Omaha. 
— Yuchi. — Eskimo. — Onomatology. 

Loca. Mererincs AND OrHer Nortices.— Montreal. — Louisiana. — Boston Branch. — Cam- 
bridge Branch. — In Memoriam. 

BisLiocrarHicat Notes. — Annual Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology.— Owen’s Old Rabbit 
the Voodoo and Other Stories. — Fielde’s Chinese Nights’ Entertainments. Botume’s First Days 
amongst the Contrabands. — Earle’s Customs and Fashions in Old New England. 


THE JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


HkE JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE (Quarterly), is- 

sued by the American Folk-Lore Society, is designed for the collection 

and publication of the Folk-Lore and Mythology of the American Conti- 
nent. 

A limited number of copies of the completed volumes (1888-1893) remain 
on hand, and may be procured of the publishers. A neat cover, suitable 
for binding these volumes, has been prepared, and will be forwarded by the 
publishers, through the mail, on receipt of 30 cents per volume. 

It is earnestly desired to increase the Society to a strength commensurate 
with the width of the field which it is called on to occupy. Subscribers to 
the Journal are eligible for membership. Libraries may be represented by 
their librarians. The membership fee is $3.00 per annum, including a copy 
the Journal. 

A descriptive pamphlet, entitled, “The American Folk-Lore Society : Of- 
ficers, By-Laws, Branches, and Publications,” will be forwarded in response 
to applications addressed to the Permanent Secretary. , 


OFFIGERS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIRTY (1898). 


President — Horatio Hale, Clinton, Ont. 

First Vice-President — Alcée Fortier, New Orleans, La. 

Second Vice-President —1D. P. Penhallow, Montreal, P. Q. 

Council — Franz Boas, Chicago, Ill. ; H. Carrington Bolton, New York, N, 
Y.; D. G. Brinton, Philadelphia, Pa. ; A. F. Chamberlain, Worcester, Mass. ; 
J. Owen Dorsey, Washington, D. C.; Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D. C.; 
George Bird Grinnell, New York, N. Y. ; Otis T. Mason, Washington, D. C.; 
Frederic W., Putnam, Cambridge, Mass. 

Permanent Secretary — William Wells Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 

Corresponding Secretary — J. Walter Fewkes, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer — John H. Hinton, New York, N. Y. 

Curator — Stewart Culin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CONTENTS 
OF THE 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE; 1892-3) _ 


FULY— SEPTEMBER, 1892. 


Reminiscences of Pennsylvania Folk~Lore. D. G. Brinton>— The Folk-Lore'of Seraw. 
Godfrey Leland.— The Na-dc-nai-ya: A Tusayan Initiation Ceremony. 7. Walter Fewhkes and A, Mf. 
Stephens. — Observation of Primitive Ritual. W; V.— Iroquois Notes. Af, Beauchamp. — 
Superstitions in Georgia. Ruby Andrews Moore.— The Doom of the Katte-quins. James Daaty 
— Waste-Basket of Words. — Folk-Lore Scrap-Book. — Notes and Queries. — Local Meetings and 
Other Notices. — Congresses at the Columbian Exposition. — Bibliographical Notes.. 


OCTOBER — DECEMBER. 


Folk-Songs of the Civil War. Alfred M. Williams. — Rhymes from Old Powder-Horns. II. 
M. Beauchamp. — A Mississaga Legend of N@/nibdji’. A. Nanibosha in 
Mythology. ¥. Owen Dorsey.— Epitaphal Inscriptions. D. P. Penhallow.— Folk-Lore from Maine: 
Gertrude Decrow.— Notes on the Chinese in Boston. Mary Chapman.—Old English Songs i 
American Versions. W. W. N.— Folk-Lore Scrap-Book. — Notes and Queries. — Local Meetings* 
and Other Notices. — Bibliographical Notes. 


JANUARY — MARCH, 1893. 


Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society. — A Publication ‘Fund. — Human’ 
Physiognomy and Physical Characteristics in Folk-Lore and Folk-Speech. A. ¥, Chamberlain)— 
A Modern Oracle and its Prototypes. A. Carrington Bolton. — Signs and Omens from Nova Scotia. 
Mrs. C. V. Jamison. — The Doctrine of Souls and of Disease among the Chinook Indians, /?¥eae 
Boas. — A Blackfoot Sun and Moon Myth. George Bird Grinnell. — Two Biloxi Tales. 7. Omen’ 
Dorsey. — Notes from Alaska. Walter G. Chase. — Lady Featherflight. W. W. Newell. — Folk 
Lore Scrap-Book. — Notes and Queries. — Local Meetings and Other Notices. — Bibliographical 
Notes. 


APRIL — FUNE. 


The Miracle Play of the Rio Grande. ‘John G. Bourke. — The Diffusion of Song-Games. — 16. 
Time Marriage Customs in New England. Alice Morse Earle.—New England Weddings 7a- 
mela McArthur Cole. — Report of a Visit to Jack Wilson, the Payute Messiah. Albert S. Gatschat=— 
Medicine Arrows of the Oregon Indians. Adbert S. Gatschet. — Pawnee Mythology. George Bird ~ 
Grinnell. — Songs from the Mountains of North Carolina Zila W. Edmands,— Popular Ameri- 
can Plant-Names. Fanny D. Bergen. —Waste-Basket of Words. —Folk-Lore Scrap-Book = 
Notes and Queries. — Local Meetings and Other Notices. — Congresses at the Columbian —_ 
sition. — Bibliographical Notes. 


FULY — SEPTEMBER. 


Blackfoot Mythology. John Maclean.+— Onondaga Tales. W. M. Beauchamp.— Notes on Onows 
daga Dances. — W. M. Beauchamp. — Scottish Myths from Ontario. C. 4." Fraser.— Ati Otoe and * 
an Omaha Tale. George Truman Kercheval.— Exhibit of Games in the Columbian’ Exposition. 


Stewart Culin. — Notes and Queries. — Bibliographical Notes. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE 


By-Laws :{ the American Folk-Lore Society. 


Arr. 1. Name. The Name of this corporation shall be The American 
Folk-Lore Society. 
Art. II. Objects. The Society shall have for its object the study of 
folk-lore in general, and in particular the collection and publication of the 
folk-lore of America. 
Arr. III. Membership. Persons interested in the study of folk-lore, or 
who desire to aid the Society in its work, are eligible to membership. There 
shall be four classes of members, namely, Patrons, Honorary Members, Life 
Members, and Members. 4 4 { 
(1.) Members shall be elected by the Council. (2.) Members paying to 
the Treasurer fifty dollars in one payment shall be designated Life Members. 
(3.) Persons paying to the Treasurer five hundred dollars in one payment 
shall be designated Patrons. Patrons, Honorary Members, and Life Mem- 
bers shall be exempt from annual dues, and shall enjoy all the privileges of 
members. 
Art. IV. Annual Dues. The dues of members shall be three dollars 
per annum, payable on the first of January in each year. 
Art. V. Officers. The officers of the Society shall be as follows : a Pres- 
ident, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Corresponding Secretary, 
Permanent Secretary, Treasurer, Curator, Nine Councillors. 
Art. VI. (1.) Council, The nine Councillors, together with the seven 
other officers above named, and the presiding officers of the local branches, 
shall constitute the Council of the Society. The Council shall conduct all 
the affairs of the Society, including the finances, the admission of members, 
the business of the meetings, and the issue of publications. 
Art. XI. Local Branches. Local branches may be organized, with their 
own independent officers and regulations, by members of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, provided the organization is approved by the Council. The 
presiding officers of local branches shall be ex-officto members of the Council 
of the American Folk-Lore Society. 
Art. XII. Amendments. - These by-laws may be amended at any An- 
nual Meeting of the Society, by a two thirds vote of those present, provided 
the proposed amendments are approved by the Council, and provided further 
that, after such approval, notice of the proposed changes be sent by the Per- 
manent Secretary to each member of the Society at least three weeks before 


the meeting at which the proposed amendments shall be acted upon. 
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